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THE PROPER STUDY FOR MAN 


MICHAEL AMRINE 


Public Information Consultant, American Psychological Association 


journal given over educational 
television? 

The reader may decide for himself and may even 
decide that should not have been. purely fac- 
tual answer that many universities have become 
interested televising regular university courses 
and surprising number these first pioneering 
educational series have dealt with psychology. 
Commercial television also fond the “psy- 
chological man.” viewers home some- 
times seems that the psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist, scholarly and clever, bumbling and comic, 
are stock characters, almost ubiquitous the 
cowboy, the gangster, and the space cadet. 

Back this interest nonprofit and profit-seek- 
ing television psychology and the growing inter- 
est psychology television are some obvious 
facts and some perhaps not obvious. 

Just what television? child’s answer that 
“it box the living room which shows moving 
pictures people doing things” could tell lot 
the psychologist. Psychology, the study hu- 
man beings doing things, would logically ex- 
pected interested this medium, which like- 
wise focuses the proper study mankind. 

Psychologists are interested mass communica- 
tion, what means our culture, and what 
does individual persons. Some have already 
grappled with the question whether the violence 
and sadism frequently depicted have disturbing 
effect child adult viewers. Pictures all 
kinds have always been very useful, not only 
students perception but students emotional 
attitudes. These pictures are everywhere. 

Further, any medium that can give professor 
1956 the largest classrooms that any professor 
has ever had interest educational psycholo- 
gists and investigators learning problems. Tele- 


vision has already been incentive devising 
better educational techniques. has shown again 
how much better good teacher than poor 
teacher, and how little really known for sure 
about teaching and about learning. 
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Some cool-eyed, scientific investigators ask with 
some asperity, just what that television 
can which you cannot with motion-picture 
films classroom the Army anywhere 

There are several answers this, and the reader 
particularly urged ask not only this question, 
but “Just what that some exceptional teachers 
film which cannot done with little 
more work and ingenuity expended classroom 

The television enthusiast, undeterred this cold, 
analytical viewpoint which says that nothing 
but more flexible and sometimes more expensive 
means presenting moving pictures, merely forges 
ahead saying, “All right. Suppose this merely 
case where new technique gives new perspec- 
tive something have been doing long time. 
Still and all, the effects this perspective will 
revolutionary.” Then the enthusiast will 
say that there enormous wave new en- 
rollments scheduled break over American educa- 
tional institutions around 1960 and that only mass 
communication will enable American education 
withstand this enormous tide young men and 
women demanding college education. Then the 
enthusiast goes right say, “If you will look 
closely television, you will find that the first 
one the mass media which actually trends not 
necessarily the direction impersonality, but 
can also trend towards personality and intimacy.” 

this point may enthuse, “Can you make 
university putting student one end 
log and Mark Hopkins the other? Then con- 
sider that this the greatest log ever invented for 
bringing teacher into close contact with many 
students. man can draw forms write 
calculations turn laboratory instrument 
his hands, knowing that can show what 
doing many students with the same intimacy, 
way, that formerly could only give few 
graduate students.” 

“So,” the enthusiast says, “let’s just get 
work and produce the kind exceptional teacher 
that Mark Hopkins was said 
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Let’s, indeed. But that another story. 

And this the television cynic can reply that 
when have that many good teachers they can 
use any old log instead studio costing 
$250,000. 

The enthusiast then points out that even bad 
teacher will cost equal amount his training 
and salary for his teaching career. Then, you 
have that much invested good man and 
number good men, would not sound economy 
spend that much more magnify his audience? 


Two cautions may expressed the new 
reader the person first looking into educational 
TV. One that what done can done under 
controlled educational constantly confused 
with what done can done commercial 
with educational intentions. When man starts 
talking about educational TV, should always 
sure and know which means. 

Another caution has with the old human 
failing confusing the ideal presentation—what 
can dreamed—with what can actually done 
through present techniques and present-day budgets 
time and money. Preparation for hour 
takes far more rehearsal and planning than does 
radio ordinary lecture. takes 
study new team technique, technique just 
beginning form, and one that threatens sub- 
merge the teacher himself, Ray Carpenter point- 
edly asserts from experience. 

These factors are often forgotten the men who 
like dream the vast potential educational 
TV, those dreamers whom this writer one. 
(Having brought you this far, the writer now can 
confess that the anonymous enthusiast 
quoted above.) 

you have the budget mind? Then let 
dream little. You will note some items are about 
“academic” TV, others about education over com- 


mercial channels. 
* * 


What could psychologists with TV? 

What could they with portable projec- 
tion box transmit pictures, motion, music, figures, 
words, stories, facts, fiction? 

Suppose you started spiral whirling and then 
stopped the signal dead, and demonstrated 
afterimage? 

Would useful make the screen black 
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possible, and show some discrimination problems 
—mere glowing discs light—showing them inter- 
mittently? With some labeled “half dollars” and 
some labeled could demonstrate recent 
experiments perception? 

How about discrimination problems loudness, 
tones, etc.? How about time intervals, and—to- 
morrow—color? 

Could examine the old question whether 
certain kinds music are “gay” “sad”? cer- 
tain kinds people? could put more people 
from more ethnic groups into this one night than 
500 graduate students could interview years. 

Can use sharp and blurred focus dramatize 
the way which baby “sees” the milk bottle 
sharply and mother’s face dimly when hungry? 

What fun usefulness can had with the old 
business having man with gun, fireman 
with hatchet, “interrupt” the regular lecture? 
can play back the end what actually 
did occur, correcting instantly. 

Shall work out some examples how audible 
signals alone spell one gestalt—and spell another 
when the final cue given? this case would 
absolutely black the set, perhaps show only 
closed door. Sitting the dark hear from the 
set four five sounds spaced tell story. 
car screeches stop. door slams—glass 
tinkles—a woman screams. murder? when 
the lights see guests arrive and high- 
pitched hostess cry out after her screams, “Uncle 
Elmer, you darling!” 

Hmmm! Lay that budget aside, and let’s dream 
little faster. 

How about asking the student sit still while 
“move” him half block back from his set? 
start the orchestra, and then diminish 
the music and the size the image his screen 
perfect synchronization his viewing room 
dark, will travel. After that could show 
him Hadley Cantril’s “crazy house,” and give him 
new insight what “sees plain the nose 
his face.” 

Why should the student just sit there like 
lump? Suppose transmit couple images and 
let him take notebook and have him screen now 
one part the tube and now the other? 

When get discussing the workings the ear 
(or the eye, the nervous system) how about 
shrinking the victim and taking him inside the ear. 
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you were the size earwig” say, 
“and were peeking into human ear. Peculiar 
shape! All right, let’s inside here’s what 
find now let’s switch back our schematic road 
map and see where are now let’s pop back 
and explore the “maze” little 


* 


Are these mere gimmicks? Are toying with 
ideas merely toying with toy? 

Experience will teach the pioneers with TV. 
can remember when the new “talking be- 
came obsessed with talk that they overlooked 
their more basic elements, which that they are 
moving and pictures. The high fidelity partisans 
today likewise tend constantly veer off into 
obsession with sound, forgetting the music. 

The personal, family-size drama typified the 
work Paddy Chayevsky gradually evolving 
commercial TV. will some time before educa- 
tional television comes grips with the complica- 
tions simply showing people people. 

But the science which has given men some new 
ideas personality seems good place foster 
good ideas this new juxtaposition people 
and people. 

not know what can with this box, 
which can produce facsimile events transported 
space, just book produces facsimiles trans- 
fluency, like the invention the typewriter? 
its newness such degree that can 
revolutionary the invention the book? 

there something unique the ability show 
people distance something which happening 
right now? Can proper educational methods assure 
that this broadening real and not superficial? 


possible there can spontaneity and im- 
mediacy here which present the classroom 
film? Can shake our thinking little, 
examine this new animal, this creature which not 
radio, nor film, nor lecture, nor discussion group? 

may remembered that Marconi thought the 
wireless could new kind telephone. Radio 
uniform time signal (something still 
son first thought the phonograph would useful 
record the last words dying men. Neither 
foresaw era which almost the entire repertoire 
the world’s music would available the aver- 
age man. Neither did Gutenberg dream the 
Pocket Book which can bring anyone conversa- 
tion with Plato, Freud, Einstein the corner 
drugstore. 

The little red schoolhouse remains the greatest 
invention our country, perhaps any country. 
Modern mass education has legitimate claim 
being the distinguishing mark our 
vision has potential enlarging that classroom 
which essential man’s mastery over nature. 
And this potential unanswerable answer the 
cynic who says this new medium not really 
new after all. Suppose that big-screen were 
adapted for the use so-called “backward coun- 
could not telescope the time scale the 
battle for literacy? What would new the 
natives would the written alphabet. What would 
really new would the speed education. 
Some new things would happen that country, 
following mass education. 

will not know the potential man himself 
until all men who can use education have 
open door get education. Television may 
such door for millions. Let cautiously peek 
through this door and see what make 
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TELEVISION AND THE TEACHER 


GEORGE KELLY 
The Ohio State University 


ELEVISION marvelous electronic de- 

vice but has not yet become educa- 

tional instrument. Between now and the 
day becomes educationally mature lot im- 
portant things will have happen. For one thing, 
the people who manipulate the gadget will have 
end their preoccupation with the little technical 
rules that now regiment the studio and turn their 
attention broadly the educational process and 
the role they can play it. For another, educa- 
tors are going have open their minds 
unheard-of curricular developments—developments 
which, for the first time, television makes possible. 

But before get too much involved with tele- 
vision’s academic road ahead, let see for our- 
selves how feels television teacher. Those 
who have come face face with that four- 
eyed studio monster, the camera, are not likely 
forget our first experience. The hot lights come 
on. You not only see them; almost instantly you 
feel the dry heat your face and the backs 
your hands. you are yourself lamp 
bulb that has just been turned on. one creeping 
moment the studio clutter and all its mumbling ac- 
tivity are overrun the converging shadows. The 
boom “mike” hovers just overhead like Sword 
Damocles. crouching figure the floor 
front you swings its arm wide arc and points 
accusing finger. Now! Start teaching! 

There class. The studio filled with peo- 
ple—busy people—but none them concerned 
with what you are saying; they have other work 
do, their own little jokes laugh at. There are 
questions from the class, puzzled expressions 
the faces students, not even the familiar signs 
boredom disagreement. You are there but you 
not exist social being. Your imagination 
catches flitting glimpse disembodied ghost 
standing the clock Grand Central Station try- 
ing expound idea intricate and desperate 
importance the scurrying crowds. one hears. 
one sees. you wanted teach television! 
the words two popular clichés, you asked 
for it, there you are! 

were stop this point our discussion 
educational television, could only con- 
clude that here something which ominously im- 
personal, artificial, and inherently nonintercom- 
municative. would have made appear that 
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the automation that will surely touch our class- 
rooms will our factories must produce gen- 
eration wooden teachers and putty pupils. But 
nothing could farther from the truth. 

spite all that may said against it, tele- 
vision has peculiar capacity for intimacy. Para- 
doxically this capacity stems from mechanical 
limitation the television tube itself. The image 
see our screens composed fine polka dots 
light spotted there the scanning beam 
swings rapidly across the face the tube, line 
line. But the dots are not fine, nor are there 
many them the engineers would like. The 
image produced has coarse quality that makes 
compare unfavorably with photograph with 
motion-picture film projected screen. say 
the television image has limited definition. 

Because television’s limited definition, produc- 
tion directors have had forego the staging 
“production requiring the reproduction 
large amounts detail one shot. The engulf- 
ing excitement live seven-ring circus perform- 
ance, Cinerama, not for television—at least 
not yet. Instead, studios have had make more 
use candid close-ups, and have had ask their 
talent rub noses when talking each other be- 
fore the camera. 

But out this, well out certain flexible 
features camera coordination not possible with 
motion pictures, has come television’s “capacity for 
The viewer brought close the 
speaker’s face. longer the pupil seated 
desk feet away from his shrill-voiced teacher; 
taken and seated the teacher’s lap, and 
she speaks into his ear with the soft voice under- 
standing. Now, for the first time, catches the 
twinkle her eye, senses the lines about her 
mouth she speaks, hears the overtones gentle- 
ness what she has say. longer the black- 
board shiny black expanse the far side the 
room; instead, what expected examine 
brought reading distance and set down before 
him the center his attention. 

But what about intercommunication? Here again, 
look television’s educational capacities 
rather than its present commercial practices, 
find encouraging answers. analogy may help. 
Before the days newspapers, news was spread 
inaccurately word mouth and the town crier 
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passed his meager information 
and down the street his neighbors. When 
newspapers came, people ceased depend wholly 
upon the chatter gossip and the town crier was 
silenced. People withdrew their homes and 
absorbed the printed information passive silence. 

But the newspapers did not turn into society 
inarticulate introverts. anything, face-to-face 
discussions became all the more animated, they 
covered wider range topics, and, because they 
made use better information, they became more 
profitable. Intercommunication the age news- 
papers actually improved. 

experiment performed last year the New 
Jersey State Teachers College Montclair throws 
light the intercommunicative aspect educa- 
tional television. tenth-grade class was coming 
grips with curricular unit literary criticism. 
One day the period was divided into two half-hour 
parts. During the first half-hour panel discussion 
certain assigned books was presented closed- 
circuit television. During the presentation there 
was obvious mounting tension among members 
the class. The several experimental observers 
the room were ignored. Even the exploding flash 
bulbs certain enthusiastic data seekers attracted 
more than irritated glance. The instant the 
television presentation was concluded the class went 
into action manner that would warm the heart 
any discussion-minded teacher. The students 
were ready. They were informed. The issues were 
partially drawn. Not even fire drill football 
holiday could have blocked the educative process 
which had been set motion the timely telecast. 

The Montclair 1954 series experiments fur- 
nished evidence similar nature other grade 
levels and with other topical content. Those who 
fear that educational television will create passivity 
the pupil have nothing worry about, provided 
television developed the larger context teach- 
ing and learning and not simply device for re- 
producing the faces half-scared teachers the 
local high school auditorium. 

The development television educational 
device hinges kind psychological study that 
has rarely been mentioned. The talents the 
teacher must understood they are cap- 
tured the camera’s eye. The electronic gadgetry 
that makes television not teaching machine. 
may become the arm teaching, but not the 
brain. Teaching and learning are human processes, 
not electronic processes. educational television 
developed the limit its versatile capaci- 
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ties, must find those talents the live teacher 
that can capture, well those lower-order 
classroom activities can expected replace. 

Here where psychology comes in. What 
about good teacher? One teacher good be- 
cause she carries around her head crystal-clear 
picture everything she expected explain. 
Her presentations are lucid. Another good 
teacher because she can make the facts and char- 
acters history contemporary thought spring 
life, another because she can picture the day’s 
lesson through the eyes puzzled child, another 
because she understands how differently the vari- 
ous children the room approach the learning 
task, and still another because her tenderness and 
sympathy for schoolroom distresses. 

television become educational, must 
learn how turn its camera each teacher’s pecu- 
liar talents and not, often happens, stifle those 
talents with its chalk marks the studio floor and 
its meticulous hours camera rehearsals. Teach- 
ing—great teaching—is something that takes place 
certain precious occasions. for television, 
with the help psychological studies teachers 
and teaching, catch these great moments when 
and where they occur. 

Again the Montclair studies have made some pre- 
liminary progress along this line. one study six 
fifth-grade teachers (four women and two men) 
the Metropolitan New York area were chosen for 
their outstanding classroom performance but with- 
out regard for any talents. might 
expected, they turned out represent six quite 
different kinds professional competence. Ap- 
parently each had attracted attention his class- 
room work for quite different reasons. 

This panel teachers, working team, pro- 
duced two-weeks series daily lessons compris- 
ing fifth-grade unit “The Pioneer American 
Life.” Each teacher taught one two the les- 
sons before the camera. production got under 
way became more and more evident that the 
talents each teacher would have captured 
special way. This was problem for the pro- 
ducer who helped translate each lesson into the 
video medium, well for the director who called 
the camera shots during live One teacher 
who was initially assessed having telegenic 
talent all” became, through recognition her 
special teaching talents, one the most effective 
television teachers, judged the pupils and 
teachers who used the broadcast series. 

have been talking about the teacher the 
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studio. There also the teacher the classroom 
where the television presentation received. The 
effect television upon the 
role more subtle but just profound. When 
classroom teacher first asked use televised les- 
sons, she likely apprehensive. Will the 
lessons fit with the objectives her particular 
classroom? Will the youngsters actually en- 
couraged learn, their homework? Will 
her own efforts appear drab and uninteresting 
comparison with the glamorized television pres- 
entations? Will the pupils wish they had the studio 
teacher instead the one they now have? These 
are the thoughts that actually run through teachers’ 
minds when regular classroom telecasts are first 
proposed. 

Television teaching team job. Not only must 
the studio teacher and the classroom teacher func- 
tion together teaching team, but curriculum 
planning and studio production have hand 
hand. good deal the failure educational 
television—and there has been plenty 
this point—has been due inability accomplish 
this. Stephens College now developing kind 
educational television program embodying this 
kind teamwork. The local faculty develops the 
basic outline the television syllabus. invited 
scholar-in-residence serves the studio teacher. 
Small discussion groups are assembled many 
points throughout the campus. Together with their 
local faculty leader, these groups view the telecast, 
and then, over coffee, proceed immediately 
intimate discussion the studio teacher’s lecture. 
Between times the guest scholar mingles with staff 
and students get feedback ideas. This the 
program, least now envisioned. 

the coming era classroom television the 
classroom teacher will drawn more and more 
away from her blackboard the front the room 
and stationed the pupil’s elbow. Television can 
and should take over most the blackboard and 
lecture job, thus freeing the teacher’s time for the 
more intimate and psychological tasks teach- 
ing. There should more time for dealing with 
individual learning problems, 
with the individual pupil teacher and pupil mull 
over the same presentation, and more sharing the 
learner’s point view. When perplexed child 
asks question, the teacher will less likely 
exclaim, “But just got through making that per- 
fectly clear the class. Weren’t you listening?” 


Instead, she may more likely say, know 
what you mean. don’t think the television teacher 
made that point clear she should have. Let’s 
you and work out 

The change the role the classroom teacher 
that may come from the proper use televised 
presentations may far-reaching and altogether 
for the good. The teacher may restored her 
proper place the learner’s elbow. sure, 
this may call for new kind teacher and new 
kind teacher training. may call for much more 
emphasis upon understanding the 
child and the various ways helping him develop 
his capabilities. 

The full development and utilization tele- 
vision may effect the teacher many more ways. 
Not only may call for new appraisal her tal- 
ents and way capturing them the studio, not 
only may subtly change the role the classroom 
teacher, but also promises open new possi- 
bilities for training her and developing higher levels 
professional status and competence. Television 
can provide better in-service training right her 
own school building the late afternoon. can 
also used her supervisor training director 
way visiting her classroom. 

But there particularly intriguing way 
which television can used educate new kind 
teacher. the new University Minnesota 
High School television cameras can brought right 
into the demonstration classrooms. The camera 
can inconspicuously brought bear upon the 
strained expressions individual pupils and the 
close-ups can reproduced the viewing room. 
The camera thus becomes instrument inti- 
mate psychological study. the hands in- 
sightful supervisor becomes way showing 
student teachers the viewing room what tak- 
ing place. Moreover, focuses the attention all 
the viewers central topic and makes possi- 
ble for running comment carried the 
viewing room. amazing what different slant 
this gives the classroom observer what actually 
going on—psychologically—in the demonstration 
classroom. 

What have said about television and the 
teacher partly based experimental ventures 
our own well those others—and partly 
speculation. Right now educational television needs 
have some creative imagination applied it. 
The chi squares can come later! 
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not surprising that psychology, with its in- 
quiring and experimental point view, should 
the forefront work with television 
medium college instruction. Already less than 
eight major universities have offered approximately 
different television courses psychology for 
credit. partial summary these offerings 
shown Table give this article somewhat 
broader base than just his personal experience, the 
writer has attempted informal survey other 
institutions and persons who have conducted tele- 
vision courses for makes claim for 
adequate complete study, but certain observa- 
tions are pertinent and may helpful others who 
will soon venturing into this area. 

Some experimentation has been undertaken 
compare results instruction with the di- 
rect lecture method. Various modifications the 
procedure have been used, some involving kine- 
scopes, and some audiences the studios them- 
selves. general there not seem sharp 
differences student achievement among the vari- 
ous methods. number reports students 
have achieved significantly better results than those 
taught conventional procedures. Statements 
agree that successful medium for instruc- 
tion; students are not handicapped lack 
the supporting experience college 
and other students, convenient libraries and set 
schedules, and recent experience attending 
formal classes. Good teaching the university 
classroom requires little modification for the 
classroom. the present time, en- 
roll for credit numbers quite comparable regular 
campus groups. The total audience, though small 
network entertainment standards, several hun- 


survey made McKune Michigan State 
University 1954 was the source for our inquiries. Our 
communications reached the University Houston, the 


University Omaha, San Francisco City College, the Uni- 
versity California Berkeley, State College, West- 
ern Reserve University, San Diego State College, and 
Michigan State University. 
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dred, indeed several thousand, per cent larger 
than the usual college class. 

point agreement throughout the reports 
that offering courses, universities use superior 
lecturers and get from them their best performances. 
Whether the apparent advantage instruction 
would appear the hands the more typical col- 
lege lecturer remains seen. 

Experiences are accumulating affirm several 
points. Educational ventures get prompt 
and enthusiastic response from sizable and dis- 
criminating audience. This audience believes 
gets tremendous amount from such instruction, 
whether not students take the for 
credit. Many those who take such courses have 
had little other contact with university instruction. 
The extended classroom possibilities the medium 
are literally staggering the instructor who used 
the four walls the lecture hall. Inevitably this 
medium takes the professor out the protection 
his classroom into the “real issues that 
arise when university proposes teach for credit 
under such circumstances are not simple. Such 
issues refer quality and content instruction, 
selection courses, selection students, and status 
instruction the teaching load policy the 
university. 

College instructors are essentially conservative. 
Virtually all who have studied the problem con- 
sider basic principle that regular university 
quality instruction must maintained the 
new medium, and that compromises with en- 
tertainment stereotypes should 
structors are also reasonably conservative with re- 
spect Visual aids, demonstrations, 
and other techniques which might seem particularly 
well adapted the television medium must edu- 
cationally sound and make point from the stand- 
point the course, else they are not admissible. 
For example, children are interesting and appealing 
themselves, but children should appear Child 
Psychology course only when their behavior will 
illustrate major point the lecture. Some in- 
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TABLE 
CONCERNING CoURSES OFFERED FOR CREDIT TELEVISION 
UNIVERSITIES (SOURCE: CORRESPONDENCE AND QUESTIONNAIRE) 
Credit Total 
School Course Hour Registra- Auditors** Estimate 
Audience 
Towa State College General Psychology :00 P.M. 60,000 
University Omaha Psychology for Everyday 15-min. sessions spaced over 10,000 
Living weeks 
University Houston Elementary Psychology 45-min. periods, weeks 30,000 
City College San “Know Yourself Better” weekly half-hour periods 150 Rating 


Francisco 


:30 


San Diego State College Mental Hygiene 30-min. lectures, weeks 20,000 

Western Reserve Child Psychology 30-min. lectures, weeks 15,000 

University California Child Psychology 15-min. presentations, 300 
(Berkeley) weeks 

University Southern Child Psychology lectures 11:15-12:00 noon 291 442 100,000 
California Saturday, weekly 

University Minnesota Child Psychology 30-min. lectures weeks, 800 20,000 


Rating 3.6 


Units are not comparable from school school and hence are not noted here. All courses offer credit toward degree. 


** Noncredit students paying a small fee for bulletins or other material to guide their viewing of the course. 


structors insist that technique not ordinarily used 
the regular classroom should used the tele- 
course. This writer feels that such position 
extreme. has benefited from the counsel 
technicians adapting graphs and demonstrations 
the possibilities the “close-up” camera. 
Having behind him half-hour lectures, 
now aware certain deficiencies his previous 
use charts and other visual materials. was 
fortunate having director his telecasts 
individual who was skillful interpreting 
him the possibilities various techniques visual 
presentation. 

The question the extent which the course 
content should adapted make popular and 
appealing the home audience generally dealt 
with the only way possible. Content admissible 
regular college course selected. the 
writer’s Child Psychology course,? the emphasis was 
placed the presentation scientific data and 
the development principles, with secondary 
emphasis the application the principles 


80, Child Psychology, undergraduate course 
the University with General Psychology prerequisite, 
offered day school, evening school, and correspond- 
ence study, was telecast from January April 14, 1955 
over WTCN-TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul, public service 
program that station. Direction was the KUOM-TV 
workshop the campus. enrolled for credit stu- 
dents, accepted some 800 registered “auditor” status, 
and reached estimated audience 20,000. 


practical situations. Some persons concerned with 
publicity for the course urged the latter course, 
view the potential audience mothers, but the 
writer and University personnel insisted that 
this was course Child Psychology, and not 
Child Care. Early the experience became ap- 
parent that this conservative position reasonably 
sound. Ideas themselves are interesting, and one 
need not resort “stunts” reach and hold 
audience. Repeatedly, letters stressed viewer satis- 
faction with the factual presentation preference 
the exhortation “advice” found much popu- 
lar child-care literature. This the same point 
made McKeachie (1) and Stromberg (3) 
earlier issue this journal; should not un- 
derestimate the audience! 

faculty committee the Michigan State 
lege (2) has attempted formulate principles con- 
cerning standards for credit courses: course 
should offered for credit which has not 
been approved for inclusion the college catalog, 
students should meet course standards which 
residence students are held, and students should 
ordinarily come the campus take their ex- 
aminations, except cases where off-campus 
examining center, suitably staffed, might de- 
veloped. From our correspondence would appear 
that all these principles are being adhered firmly 
every university that has attempted credit courses 
TV. 
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Problems having with the administration 
such courses will vary somewhat from institution 
institution. Commonly the administration credit 
for noncampus courses handled the Extension 
Division the Home Study Department. Most 
universities separate extension work from regular 
daytime instruction for purposes administering 
credit, even though courses from either source may 
applicable toward university degree. Some 
institutions limit the number home study credits 
which can applied toward degree. Eventually 
colleges must decide the number telecourse credits 
they will apply toward degree. Probably con- 
servative policy the outset many institutions 
will limit the number TV-earned credits which 
student can use. time, safe say, such 
restrictions will relaxed; such has been the course 
events with respect extension department 
credits many institutions and correspondence 
credits others. This development will certainly 
hastened instruction proves partial solu- 
tion handling the flood students which, are 
told, will descend upon colleges, beginning 1959 
1960. 

fundamental problem consists the selection 
and admission students courses. Most 
institutions require that admission the telecourse 
for credit based the same principles ad- 
mission the same class the Extension Division, 
whether correspondence study night school. 
Frequently these admission policies are more in- 
formal than day classes; student need not 
register for stipulated number courses, and 
often there are fewer registration forms and formali- 
ties. Experience also indicates different selection 
students. Students are more mature, come from 
somewhat different backgrounds, have somewhat 
different purposes for taking courses, and experi- 
ence somewhat different problems maintaining in- 
terest and motivation for completion the work. 
Our survey indicates that many viewers have 
had some resident college work, though large 
minority have never been enrolled day courses 

The Institute Child Welfare has for many 
years offered number correspondence courses 
through the Extension Division the University 
Minnesota. Characteristically the students tak- 
ing such correspondence courses have been prin- 
cipally teachers seeking meet requirements for 
credentials degrees the convenience the 
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home study method. The Institute correspondence 
courses have shown high percentage comple- 
tion—among the very highest the University. 
much greater percentage housewives enrolled 
for credit our recent Child Psychology Telecourse 
than normally would found enrolled the regu- 
lar correspondence course the same title and 
number. Whether these people will maintain the 
same degree motivation and complete the work 
the same proportions remains seen. 
check our records, still incomplete, suggests that 
enrollees not differ much from earlier 
group correspondence-study enrollees the same 
course with respect rate submitting lessons. 

Problems administration far beyond pupil 
accounting. They include curriculum decisions, 
techniques and engineering, public relations, and 
policies pertaining faculty participation. Need- 
less say, university which proposes offer 
courses must have another committee, 
insure complete understanding and cooperation 
among all concerned agencies! The Michigan State 
report recommends, for that institution, that final 
decision whether particular course will 
offered should rest with the concerned academic de- 
partment. Matters pertaining registration and 
accreditation students are lodged with the Con- 
tinuing Education Division. The Television Pro- 
duction Service has with the technical prob- 
lems getting the class the air. 

The faculty committee Michigan State Col- 
lege further recommends that schools and depart- 
ments consider courses integral part 
their educational responsibility and treats several 
important points concerning faculty participation. 
teaching should volunteer basis, and 
departments should recognize integral and 
legitimate part the teaching load when faculty 
member agrees undertake assignment. For 
purposes faculty load accounting, recom- 
mended that one-term television course (three 
30-minute programs week) should equal one-half 
normal full-time teaching load, and that one 
noncredit television series (defined twelve 30- 
minute programs) equals one-fourth normal 
full-time load. Recognizing that much more prep- 
aration ordinarily required televising courses, 
further recommendations suggest that faculty 
member should television teaching, credit non- 
credit, addition normal full-time load, but 
that isolated appearances requiring extensive 
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preparation, perhaps two three year, might 
well assumed faculty member without re- 
duction load. 

view the extensive preparation required for 
the preparation and production courses, ex- 
perience Minnesota suggests that when the agree- 
are drawn concerning faculty participa- 
tion, some recognition given assistance needed 
for the work. Preparation requires great deal 
work. student assistant can helpful trac- 
ing down references, helping put data form for 
translation into visual aid materials, and many 
other tasks. advisable that the faculty mem- 
ber conducting the telecourse should supervise the 
evaluation written work submitted students, 
not conducting that evaluation himself. Students 
taking courses usually develop strong feeling 
personal relationship with the instructor, and 
preparing their lessons write the person they 
know the lecturer. The evaluation their writ- 
ten work, then, should convey them that 
friendly and personal interest being taken the 
work they submit, good relationship 
continue. 

would make the further point that 
teaching become accepted part the regu- 
lar instructional program and reimbursed 
time,” special financial stipend should 
attached the work. many institutions Ex- 
tension teaching becomes source extra revenue 
faculty; perhaps consequence Extension 
teaching tends become When 
institution begins new venture, has its best op- 
portunity “set the stage” for high-grade work. 
are impressed with the power precedent and 
urge that departments experiment with this new 
medium, they give careful attention the outset 
guiding principles. 

Another set problems has with classroom 
procedure. quite easy develop classroom 
lecture atmosphere over television. The majority 
our respondents commented how much like 
classroom the television situation proves be. 
Good camera work, indeed, improves the class- 
room, and great many our respondents pointed 
this out. Students are able gain closer look 
charts and demonstrations, and occasional close- 
view the instructor helps him become more 
personality the student. While few stu- 


dents remark the fact that they miss the class- 
room atmosphere created the presence other 
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students, most students appear develop greater 
feeling for their instructor person than 
they for lecturers the conventional college 
classroom. Letters frequently contain remarks 
this phenomenon. 

Others who have worked with television comment 
the problem maintaining flexibility class- 
room procedure, finding substitute for informal 
discussion. The writer sees this great handi- 
cap. happens believe that there im- 
portant place education for well-organized, sys- 
tematic lectures. Indeed was surprised the 
number comments received expressing ap- 
preciation for the systematic, factual presentation 
material. The student who perplexed 
point misses point cannot raise his hand for 
assistance, that true. But can and frequently 
does write questions, some which require con- 
siderable discussion the instructor. Many large 
universities are committed the large class prac- 
tice, which tends discourage questions and dis- 
cussion alike. The issue does remain, however, 
whether telecourse procedure should deliberately 
invite questions evidence student participa- 
tion the thinking and studying. so, the lec- 
turer must have adequate secretarial help handle 
the volume mail that certain come. 

Another area particular concern the char- 
acter assignments. the basis our experi- 
ence, are convinced that some modification, both 
regular classroom procedure and the usual 
Correspondence Study procedure should made. 
The usual reading assignments, mid-term and final 
examinations, plus term paper, may insufficient 
maintain the motivation students who come 
the telecourse without the support regular class 
schedules and routines. are convinced that the 
student should regularly submit brief written 
exercises insure his maximum degree participa- 
From correspondence with other centers, 
Some 


tion. 
judge this rather general conclusion. 
attempt should made have the students pace 
their work according the schedule telecasts. 
our first experience did not this; con- 
sidered the semiweekly lectures supple- 
mentary regular, 16-lesson Correspondence 
Study course, submitted the student’s con- 
venience. Students were advised, they found 
themselves falling behind, take notes the lec- 
tures and refer their notes when completing the 
appropriate written lessons. Students have re- 
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ported that schedule briefer lessons, sub- 
mitted series deadlines, would preferable 
the more permissive arrangement. 

Possibly courses should permit option 
registration for partial reduced credit. The 
status auditor given those who subscribe 
booklet outline and who follow the courses for 
their own satisfaction without thought credit is, 
course, established college procedure. 
other procedure might submit weekly work 
sheets based the content the lectures them- 
selves, requiring less outside reading than would 
ordinarily the case the conventional college 
course for full credit. three-credit course might 
taken for one credit this basis. 

One feature the experience with Child Psy- 
chology course Minnesota, which commends the 
medium adult education, arose quite spontane- 
ously. discovered that the Councils the 
Parent-Teacher Association the Twin Cities 
recommended the series resource the par- 
ent education activities normally encouraged 
the Minnesota Congress Parents and Teachers. 
Many these women took advantage the 10:00 
10:30 hour Tuesday and Thursday mornings 
when the lectures were given gathering small 
groups for coffee and discussion following the lec- 
ture. Some the discussions were quite spon- 
taneous and informal; some were conducted local 
leaders trained discussion methods who used sup- 
plementary readings and attempted integrate the 
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content the lectures into thoughtful study pro- 
gram discovered that many other 
informal listening groups had formed, quite inde- 
pendent PTA encouragement. least 
child institutions agencies which deal primarily 
with children developed in-service training programs 
for their staff around the lectures. 

That television medium which adapts itself 


three 


informal type adult education quite 
clear. There doubt that the presentation 
interesting, challenging lecture will 
group listening and discussion quite spontaneously. 
equally clear that credit work can 
Be- 
cause the “public” character this work, uni- 
versities tend “put their best foot 
Whether this medium partial answer the 
rapidly growing college enrollments the near 


accomplished with sacrifice standards. 


forward.” 


future remains seen. Faculties cannot afford 
indifferent, 
clarifying policy with respect their own repeated 


appearances when incorporated into kinescopes! 


for other reason than for 
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THE ROLE CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
UNIVERSITY RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 


CHARLES AND LESLIE GREENHILL 


The Instructional Research Program, The Pennsylvania State University 


much has already been said and written 

about the predicament which our colleges 

and universities will soon find themselves 
result increased enrollments, without the prospect 
corresponding increase competent instruc- 
tors, that this point need not labored here. But 
when the problem described one which 
must find ways extending the influence the 
instructor (particularly the outstanding ones) 
ever-increasing numbers students, becomes evi- 
dent that partial solution might achieved 
the use closed-circuit television. Consequently, 
this year The Pennsylvania State University 
are engaged research project sponsored the 
Fund for the Advancement Education, explore 
resident university instruction introductory psy- 
chology and chemistry. This paper not report 
that research but, rather, some remarks 
few the nonexperimental questions and problems 
growing out the planning for and conduct 
the project. 

now obvious that can link any number 
classrooms together, put one more re- 
ceivers each, and let one good professor lecture 
over the television system multiple groups 
students. The instructional effectiveness the 
procedure which the cameras simply pick 
normal class instruction question currently 
under study but least conceivable that this 
minimum use the medium, which scarcely taps its 
unique capabilities, would preferable the two 
most probable alternative solutions the problem 
large enrollments, i.e., the extensive use 
graduate assistants instructors minimum teach- 
ing competence, and lectures one professor 
great many students assembled large room 
auditorium. 

The simple lecture-by-TV procedure undoubtedly 
reduces student participation and interaction with 

McIntyre now employed the Office Armed 
Forces Information and Education, Department Defense. 
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their instructor but there are several variations 
this procedure which would help overcome this 
handicap. 

Lecture Plus Recitation 

Most college instruction done primarily 
lectures. Yet the same time recognize the 
need the students question, discuss, recite, and 
otherwise have personal relationship with in- 
structor. With this arrangement, one professor 
would lecture for hours per week multiple 
sections which would receive the lecture TV. 
For the remaining class meetings would not 
used but, instead, they would conducted with 
regular instructor each class and whatever 
way seemed best terms satisfying students’ 
needs participate. This arrangement assumes 
the availability instructors graduate assistants 
for conducting the recitation sections. 

Lecture Plus Discussion Panel 

variation the above procedure would for 
the professor present, say, two lectures week 
over the system and devote the third period 
panel discussion session which also would tele- 
vised. The panel would made students 
from the viewing rooms who would raise and 
discuss questions related preceding lectures. 
The personnel the panel could rotated each 
week spread participation over many students 

Lectures Auditorium with Receivers 
Placed Advantageously Among the Students 

some courses (Chemistry and Physics come 
most quickly mind) quite important for 
students able see clearly demonstrations 
that are integral part the lecture. The most 
convenient arrangement course such this 
might lecture large group, except that 
those behind the first few rows probably would not 
able see the demonstrations. This situation 
could helped televising the demonstrations 
which the students could watch nearby receivers. 
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Thus television would used kind visual 
public-address system image magnifier. 

Rotation Students from Originating 
Rooms Receiving Rooms 

The teaching languages, for example, requires 
that student practice interspersed with the lec- 
ture. All students usually participate some the 
time, but students must participate all the time. 
rotating small classes from period period, 
all students would have the opportunity partici- 
pate while they were the originating room, 
and see and hear other students while they were 
the receiving rooms. 

Variations these patterns will come quickly 
mind and there doubt that other patterns 
could developed meet specific needs. 

All them have common the use 
partial solution the problem extending the in- 
fluence the good instructor larger numbers 
students. They represent compromise which we, 
teachers, may have accept, just have 
already accepted increase class size. How- 
ever, there appear uses addition these 
which could put not only means 
extending present instruction more students, but 
means improving instruction well. few 
examples might mentioned: 

Experiments psychology are frequently de- 
scribed and discussed but not performed because 
impractical impossible bring the laboratory 
equipment the classroom, and laboratories are 
not set accommodate more than few stu- 
dents. These experiments demonstrations could 
performed the laboratory and televised the 
classes the same other buildings. 

There are occasions when something being 
demonstrated can seen well only few stu- 
dents time (e.g., Home Economics course 
demonstration how use new type sew- 
ing machine ironer). television camera look- 
ing over the shoulder the instructor would make 
possible for all students get close-up view 
from the angle which they actually would see 
the performance they were doing themselves. 

Selected clinical interviews could televised 
that students could watch and discuss the tech- 
nique experienced therapist another stu- 
dent and, course, observe the behavior the 
client. 

short, suggested that may thought 
and used much like any other audio-visual de- 
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vice, the service the instructor, aiding him 
introduce worthwhile educational material when 
and needs it. 

The idea employing with more dif- 
ficulty than one might use motion picture pro- 
jector may appear somewhat visionary. 
doubt insist upon using standard com- 
mercial television equipment with its associated 
crew production and maintenance technicians. 
Indeed, the commercial Image-Orthicon system, 
costing $35,000 $40,000 for two-camera chain, 
probably not economically feasible for many uni- 
versities, especially for resident instruction where 
number systems may required. There- 
fore, play any significant role resident 
instruction, seems imperative that avoid the 
luxury commercial broadcast equipment and look 
instead “industrial” and cameras 
which utilize the Vidicon pickup tube. Such equip- 
ment has number significant advantages over 
the image-orthicon type: 

Initial cost. The more flexible professional 
type such are using this year 
Penn State, costs about $12,000 for two-camera 
chain. Industrial equipment costs about $2,000 
for single camera with viewing monitor, lenses, 
tripod, and lights. 

Installation and maintenance. Two separate 
professional systems, linking nine classrooms, were 
installed Penn State part-time student engi- 
neers with the advice and occasional assistance 
professional television engineer. Two part-time 
students have been responsible for maintenance. 
more systems were installed, probably would 
desirable employ full-time engineer. The 
Vidicon tube not easily damaged and its opera- 
tional cost much lower than that for Image- 
Orthicon systems. The Vidicon tube is, however, 
not sensitive the Image-Orthicon tube and re- 
quires about 200 foot-candles illumination for 
optimum performance. This level not difficult 
achieve the classroom with about six incan- 
descent lighting units. 

Operation. The Vidicon tube equipment 
relatively simple operate. presently are us- 
ing two student cameramen and one 
each system. The switcher responsible for telling 
each camerman where point his camera and what 
lens use, and decides which picture will 

Dage Electronics Division, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana. 
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sent out the receivers. The switcher also ad- 
justs the electrical controls. Industrial equipment 
uses only one camera and switcher and can 
operated one man. 

Flexibility. All the necessary equipment can 
wheeled through classroom door. Although not 
now commercially available, image magnifier 
system, including camera, lights, and receiver, can 
mounted single console that can moved 
and operated one man. this level the anal- 
ogy motion-picture projecter most evident. 
Much one might order motion-picture projector 
and projectionist for ten-minute film, one might 
order image magnifier and operator for 
class demonstration. There are several manufac- 
turers who could make console like this available 
there were demand for it. There doubt 
that cost would come down and flexibility and 
quality increase there were market for equip- 
ment this kind. 

Picture quality. The picture televised 
closed-circuit professional Vidicon type equip- 
ment fully good that received the home 
from commercial station. The picture transmitted 
the industrial camera not quite sharp but 
undoubtedly adequate for many educational 
purposes. 

There appear two major barriers the use 
for resident instruction. One the cost 
installation, operation, and maintenance which can 
reduced considerably the use Vidicon type 
equipment. The other barrier may referred 
broadly faculty resistance, meaning degrees 
objection ranging from mild apathy rather 
strong protest. course, one can expect find 
some enthusiasts any faculty, and are 
experiencing growing faculty interest instruc- 
tion; nevertheless, faculty objection must 
given careful consideration. (There probably 
would great resistance the part facul- 
ties the occasional ancillary employment 
audio-visual aid but college administrators 
are not likely make available for this pur- 
pose unless also can used relieve anticipated 
instructor shortages. 

The most frequently voiced objection both 
faculty and students that places yet another 
barrier between the teacher and his students. Class 
participation and student-teacher interaction, gen- 
erally considered important, are severely re- 


duced. Education, said, loses its broader mean- 
ing and becomes rather sterile dissemination 
fact and opinion. general, these contentions ap- 
pear quite valid—class participation, student- 
teacher interaction are, necessarily, reduced. True, 
interroom communication systems can estab- 
lished, but these are rather cumbersome and prob- 
ably inhibiting well; students can encouraged 
see their professors outside class, but most 
them won’t. Except for the extent which can 
compensate for the loss student-teacher inter- 
action scheduling recitation periods discus- 
sion panels, this appears price which must 
paid for educational TV. One may wonder, 
not raising unrealistic issue. the issue had 
with large groups instructed opposed 
small groups taught good instructor (aided 
occasionally perhaps visual aid) then 
there seems little doubt that the latter would 
preferable. But the real question how give 
the best instruction possible the greatest number 
students with the limited staffs and facilities 
are likely have 1960. The answer will al- 
most certainly include more students per professor 
with reduced opportunities for student participation 
whether not involved. 

Another very real, although not often verbalized, 
objection seems the suspicion the 
part the professor that his role destined be- 
come that rather small cog big machine 
which his scholarship and experience become sub- 
servient the “show” conceived the director 
and modified the demands the lighting and 
camera technicians. This suspicion not entirely 
groundless. Many people seem have their 
roots deeper entertainment than education, 
and one frequently gets the impression that 
interesting picture and lively presentation are more 
important than educational content and effects 
people. seems therefore particularly important 
that control remain with the professor rather than 
with technicians. This probably easier 
accomplish when using noncommercial equipment 
since the professor less likely overwhelmed 
apparent technical complexity which may make 
him feel that must allow himself guided 
the technicians. Even more important, however, 
avoiding unwholesome shift control and re- 
sponsibility will the determined insistence 
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faculties that brought the campus for 
them and not the faculties for TV. 

Then, too, behind some faculty resistance in- 
struction seems lurk the specter tech- 
nological unemployment. While may that 
there exist some overly cost-conscious administra- 
tors who see the means whereby they may 
automate educational factory, still this objection 
seems miss the point that exists aid to, 
and not replacement for, the instructor meeting 
increasing enrollment pressures, easing over- 
burdensome teaching loads. the other hand, 
already apparent that professors who present 
their courses over television spend more time and 
effort preparation for class because they feel 
increased responsibility for larger numbers stu- 
dents. Consequently some compensating adjust- 
ment course load appears justified. 

Finally, one notes the feeling among many that 
represents threat our academic way life. 


This part, doubt, synthesis the objec- 
tions already noted but probably indicates well 
some the resentment and disdain directed in- 
tellectuals toward commercial and some, too, 
the resistance which usually occurs the face 
any social change. 

Unless there reversal public policy toward 
education, however, higher education are going 
have cope with changing conditions, whether 
not element the change. Therefore, 
seems imperative that faculties not wait until 
adjustment forced upon them but begin now 
coolly appraise for its strengths and its weak- 
nesses, and determine what ways and under 
what conditions can make contribution 
resident university instruction. This, perhaps, 
the best insurance they can have that the abuses 
they justifiably fear will not come pass but, in- 
stead, that this electronic gadget can made 
serve the best interests education. 
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THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
PSYCHOLOGY SERIES NONCOMMERCIAL 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION STATION 


RICHARD EVANS 


University Houston 


ITH the beginning operations 

the nation’s first noncommercial edu- 

cational television station, KUHT-TV 
(Very High Frequency), the University Hous- 
ton June 1953, became possible examine 
some the possibilities inherent educational 
television, and the author was requested prepare 
and present the first course offered for college 
credit over the station, elementary psychology. 
This course was presented during the summer ses- 
sion 1953 and repeated during the regular fall 
semesters and Research re- 
ports and materials concerning some these pres- 
entations may found elsewhere (2, 4). The 
elementary psychology course was distinctly de- 
veloped college-level presentation and the esti- 
mated 8,000 12,000 television homes reached 
the course probably constituted select sample 
viewers. 

The Television Program Committee the Uni- 
versity, however, became interested series 
psychology presentations somewhat wider ap- 
peal, and was decided that the course Marriage 
and Family Life offered the Psychology Depart- 
ment might suitable basis for the development 
such series. The author was asked prepare 
such series for presentation during the 12-week 
summer session 1954. 

the present paper the writer would like 
present discussion some the key factors in- 
volved the planning and implementation this 
series. Among these factors are included the gen- 
eral problems considered prior the presentation, 
the actual techniques utilized the presentation, 
and the response the series presentations. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


the planning the series presentations 
several problems presented themselves. First 
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all, there was the possibility content disturbing 
the viewers. the basis past experience 
with television presentations and general commu- 
nity lecturing, the author has become firmly con- 
vinced that material related such psychological 
problems sexual behavior, minority 
tolerance, personality disorders general will 
not arouse unfavorable criticism the framework 
which the material presented one academic 
objectivity. This need not mean dull presentations. 
Unduly provocative presentations often character- 
istic public which seem 
arouse the wrath the public need not and should 
not utilized the psychologist-educator, the 
writer’s opinion, “create interest” his subject 
matter. 

was decided that order maintain the 
academic objectivity discussed above, the entire em- 
phasis the series would not how solve 
“your” marriage problems, but rather how the 
social psychologist theoretically looks marriage 
problems. The lectures were planned include 
primarily research and theory relating marriage 
and family life. For example, given researcher’s 
conclusions about the criteria for marital happi- 
ness were presented, followed critical evalua- 
tion these criteria. 

order encourage public participation, the 
writer prepared special syllabus (5) for the series, 
which was made available upon request through 
the registrar’s office for $1.00. This would allow 
the viewer become “Home-Study” student 
were willing follow the series and the 
recommended outside reading. addition, the 
series was opened regular university students for 
college credit, they registered for the course 
the campus the traditional manner and addi- 
tion watching the television presentation at- 
tended two one-hour weekly seminars conducted 
the writer campus. 


wig 


The problem length and time presentation 
was still another factor considered. Experi- 
ence with variety telecourses the univer- 
sity, including the writer’s personal experience with 
presentations ranging from 30-minute 
periods suggests that from the standpoint the 
instructor well the viewer the maximum com- 
fortable period for lecture minutes, and for 
panel discussion minutes. The feelings the 
viewers with respect this matter were tabulated 
from the responses two previous groups stu- 
dents enrolled the elementary psychology tele- 
courses. this series was decided, therefore, 
plan presentations which consisted not more than 
one-half hour lecture time plus one-half hour 
panel discussions question-answer periods 
relative the topic dealt with any particular 
evening. 

Time presentation was established from 
p.m. Monday and Wednesday evenings. 
though this hour presents popular commercial pro- 
mercial survey data, the period largest potential 
audience the greater Houston area. Since, 
suggested study Evans (2), noncommercial 
educational television not yet position 
expect mass audiences the greater Houston area, 
scheduling period large potential audience 
may conceivably increase even the size ad- 
mittedly select audience. 


TECHNIQUES PRESENTATION 


the tech- 
combined 


the implementation the series, 
niques presentation included lectures 
with constructive use the blackboard, question- 
answer sessions, and short, spontaneous role-play- 
ing sequence followed discussion panel 
representatives disciplines having applied 
theoretical interests marriage problems. 

concluded previous study Evans (4), 
informal lecture combined with skillful use 
the blackboard may preferred method 
presentation. Elaborate visual presentation tech- 
niques may not important television pres- 
entations priori conclusions would seem 
suggest. informal lecture situation was there- 
fore set for this series. The “set” consisted 
simple desk from which the lecturer could present 
the material. Movement from behind the desk 
the blackboards where crucial content could dia- 
grammed emphasized was partially intended 
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sort relief from the monotony fixed atten- 
tion for the viewer. Twenty-two such half-hour 
lectures were presented. 
Following the lecture Monday nights, 
question-answer session was held. This question- 
answer technique was originally designed deal 
with the criticism observers college course 
presentations television who suggested that the 
viewer (unlike the student classroom with the 
professor) unable raise questions when they 
arise during the course the lecture. Following 
each telecast, viewers were invited telephone 
write any questions that they may have had 
either concerning the lecture content related it. 
After systematic experimentation and evaluation 
student responses, the best technique for an- 
swering such questions appears two partici- 
pant-questioners, addition the lecturer, who 
take turns reading and seeking clarification ques- 
tions sent the viewers. Although the largest 
group questions came from students actually en- 
the course for college credit, the total 
group approximately 135 questions received rep- 
resented wide range viewers. The method 
dealing with the questions was comparable the 
approach content utilized the lectures, that 
is, essentially theoretical evaluation the points 
raised. Questions which directly sought advice 
marriage problems were not used. Instead, was 
clearly stated the viewers that dealing effectively 
with such questions via television was not possible. 
Surprisingly enough, only about per cent the 
questions were this sort. This was regarded 
evidence that the viewers had correctly perceived 
the fact that theoretical rather than applied content 
was being stressed the series. The for the 


session was also quite informal, 


consisting three comfortable chairs arranged 
semicircle. 

The most “experimental” techniques utilized 
the series were two- three-minute role-playing 
sequences used precipitate discussion the ap- 
proximately 30-minute panel discussions which fol- 
lowed the Wednesday night lecturers. The writer 
occasionally used role playing the previously 
completed elementary psychology series demon- 
strate, for example, the activities structuralist 

the marriage series, the role-playing sequences 
were designed deal with the problems presented 
the one-half hour lecture. The participants were 
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selected for the various presentations from among 
the experienced role players the Radio-Tele- 
vision Department staff the psychology graduate 
students. For example, problems parent-child 
relationships were discussed one evening. female 
participant was instructed play the role 
rigid, disciplinarian mother while male participant 
was asked play overly flexible, permissive 
father. Further structuring was provided 
opening line given one the participants, which 
this instance was be: “Junior wouldn’t eat 
his lunch again today! Whatever are going 
about this?” Following this statement 
the there was two- three-minute 
“heated” discussion concerning the 
ment the child. This was interrupted the 
lecturer who was serve moderator the dis- 
cussion panel with the following comment: “Well, 
before allow this argument become too ex- 
treme, let’s present this general problem our 
panel for the evening.” 

The panels consisted groups three invited 
guests, selected primarily terms their special- 
ization interest the topic discussed any 
given evening. Panels for the series were selected 
from among social workers, clinical psychologists, 
judges and lawyers, members the clergy, and 
psychology professors the community. Clearance 
for the appearance psychiatrists the com- 
munity could not obtained because restrictions 
concerning television appearances imposed the 
county medical society, although several seemed 
willing appear the series. 

The panel for the evening was seated small 
conference table the head which was seated 
the moderator. The panel would seated the 
studio just before the half-hour lecture began. 

Upon accepting the invitation appear (and 
only one outright refusal appear was encountered 
the writer), panel members were sent the “fol- 
lowing” typical form: 


PANEL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR MARRIAGE 
PROBLEMS TELECOURSE OVER KUHT-TV 


Aug. 11, 1954 


Format: Evans presents 30-minute lecture. Role-playing 
participants 3-minute role-playing skit, play- 
ing the part young “Mother” and discussing 
how punish their child—demonstrating inconsistency. 

Panel: Dr. Richard Evans, Moderator. Participants: Dr. 
William McNeill, Mrs. Rose Tips, Dr. James Mc- 


Cary. 


Topic: Parent-Child Relationships Marriage. 

The following questions are suggested: 

(Open with McCary) What does this type disagree- 
ment (in the role-playing sequence) indicate about this 
couple’s relationship their child? 

(Open with Tips) II. Why are psychologists concerned 
with the relationship between parents and children? 

(Open with McNeill) III. How does handicap the 
child create special problems the parent-child relation- 
ship? 

(Open with McCary) IV. What are some the typical 
parent-child relationship problems that you encounter? 
(Open with Tips) Does the presence children effect 

the relative degree success marriage? 

(Open with McNeill) VI. What effect does handicap 
have psychologically the child? 

Suggestions: After panel member has opened 
question, all other panel members, course, should feel 
free comment that question. not necessary 
look the camera. When making comment, simply ad- 
dréss your comments the moderator other panel mem- 
bers. possible, try the studio, 5th Floor 
Cullen Bldg. 7:45. you have any suggestions for ad- 
ditions revisions the above questions, please let 
know. Incidentally, may not get through all ques- 
tions, but, course, this makes little difference. Also, feel 
free comment the presentation which pre- 
cedes the panel discussion part the program. 


order avoid “dead” air time, each partici- 
pant was alerted prepare begin the discussion 
one the suggested questions most related 
his her professional interest. This particular 
panel-presentation technique has developed through 
the writer’s panel appearance and moderation ex- 
periences radio and television. has the ad- 
vantage being sufficiently structured insure 
continuity and pace, but not overly structured 
that opportunities for spontaneous discussion 
the panel are minimized. However, amount 
planning can adequately substitute for interesting, 
dynamic participants. Responses obtained from 
students and other viewers demonstrated clearly 
that the effects the interaction patterns some 
the panels was considerably more effective than 
for others. 


EVALUATION RESPONSES THE SERIES 


The problem response and evaluation the 
series could determined several different ways. 
The spontaneous responses received telephone, 
mail, contact; estimate viewer- 
size from opinion surveys; the reactions the 
press; requested comments from the students en- 
rolled the course for college credit, etc. 
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The following conclusions could drawn from 
these various sources: 

The audience estimated 30,000 television 
homes (from commercial survey data) suggested 
that although small commercial standards, the 
largest audience for educational program over 
the noncommercial educational television station 
had been obtained. 

The content the series was apparently not 
emotionally disturbing any the viewers who 
offered comments, since not one comment suggested 
that viewer had been disturbed. 

The lectures with use blackboard first, role 
playing and panel discussion second, and the ques- 
tion-answer sessions third, was the order prefer- 
ence for the presentation techniques the opinion 
the students enrolled the course for col- 
lege credit. Incomplete data, from the couples 
who purchased the syllabus and were enrolled 
noncredit students, supported this finding. 

Press response determined comments 
television columns mention feature stories 
the newspapers appeared favorable. least 
one the feature stories treated the series 
distinct public service. 

The 135 questions submitted, pointed out 
earlier, demonstrated fairly active interest the 
series, although this number questions many 
times smaller than customarily received re- 
sponse commercial programs. 

Most frequent comments interpreted the 
writer demonstrating effectiveness the series 
educational device were comments viewers 
the effect that they had never known before that 
something could interesting; 
the series had taught them that one should cau- 
tious the selection marriage counselor, that 
research the marriage area can easily misin- 
terpreted, and that more research needed. 
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The only frequently heard critical comment 
suggested that some the things discussed were 
too difficult understand. This was particularly 
cited reference some the panel partici- 
pants’ communication skills. The dearth criti- 
cal comments may have been partly due the 
fact that unless viewer was quite interested 
the presentations neither watched nor bothered 
comment. 

All all, the result this series and the con- 
clusions writers such Ames (1), Stromberg 
(8), McKeachie (7), Husband (6), and Evans 
al. (2) demonstrate that psychological material 
can effectively transmitted through television 
and tends encourage the continued efforts psy- 
chologists this direction both from the stand- 
point presentations themselves 
evaluative research. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH USING TELEVISION 


CARPENTER 


The Instructional Research Program, The Pennsylvania State University 


ELEVISION rapidly becoming ubiqui- 

tous and almost universal means com- 

munication contemporary society. Even 
now television stations and systems almost blanket 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
and some other European countries. estimated 
that viewing audience nearly 100 million peo- 
ple exists the United States and this audience 
rapidly expanding (16). Related factors are the 
relatively large amounts viewing time and the 
compelling demands made the visual and audi- 
tory attentional processes viewers. 

Such widespread and growing technological- 
social phenomenon our culture should challenge 
the research interests psychologists. Television 
most certainly restructuring the configurations 
our society and culture and both directly and 
indirectly influencing the behavior millions 
people. Thus psychologists, along with other be- 
havioral scientists, have both personal 
fessional responsibilities for research related 
telecommunications. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH TRADITION THE FIELDS 
COMMUNICATION 


Studies the research activities the 
including television show the limited empha- 
sis formerly given research molar and func- 
tional communication processes. Industries such 
those dealing with foods, fuels, transportation, steel, 
and chemicals have recognized research basic 
importance their development and operations. 
Indeed, this also true for research the ma- 
terials and equipment for complex industries like 
General Electric, Radio Corporation America, 
and Eastman Kodak Company which manufacture 
products for use communications. contrast, 
such great industries have not sponsored research 
the areas the functional communication proc- 
esses, especially these influence human behavior. 

The large communication industries more directly 
involved, like the broadcasting companies, publish- 
ers, and the entertainment industries sponsor very 
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restricted and usually superficial kinds research, 
and they have notably neglected research funda- 
mental the basic processes communication. 
The opinion and audience research which un- 
dertaken usually limited scope and continuity 
and has immediate objectives related sales and 
promotion. 

Likewise, educational institutions, with few ex- 
ceptions, have neglected sponsor and support 
communications research degree commensurate 
with the need the importance such research 
when viewed broad social perspective. Research 
efforts this field which have been financed 
foundations educational institutions have had 
short life cycles correlated with available funds 
rather than continuing institutional support (3). 

There seems one exception this general 
picture and that the work being done 
munication theory” based electronic models. 
This line thought and research, initiated 
Wiener and succession hybrid scientists some- 
times called “human engineers,” appears hav- 
ing widespread and expanding influence, not only 
research activity areas communication sys- 
tems but also the theory and research activities 
many related fields (8, 12). 


DEVELOPMENT EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The Federal Communications Commission 1952 
allocated 242 (later 245) television-station channels 
for use educational and cultural interests, and 
has made revolutionary opportunity available 
educators, including psychologists. Since that time 
roughly $25,000,000 has been being spent 
the United States promote, develop, and use 
these channels. Progress being made slowly and 
with much difficulty. Many universities have been 
involved the “movement,” and few are opera- 
tional, notably Iowa State, University Houston, 
Michigan State University, University North 
Carolina, and others. 

This activity related educational television has 
been predominantly promotional character, and 
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concerned primarily with raising funds, and secur- 
ing and installing equipment. lesser extent, 
and often inadequate degree, attention has 
been given program development. Plans for and 
the development research activities have been 
best very minor consideration the rise edu- 
cational television. The pattern emphasis previ- 
ously established the communication and en- 
tertainment industries and educational institutions 
being followed. Here lies challenging but dif- 
ficult task for psychologists, namely, cooperate 
with those who are establishing educational tele- 
vision providing for research integral part 
this development. The necessity for this seems 
clear those who have studied the problem. 

false dichotomy has been made between com- 
mercial and educational television; both can 
educational, both need extensive research. The 
general fundamental common denominator in- 
terests both have not been objectively defined. 
all broadcasting both basic and operational re- 
search are necessary activities for the development 
and effective employment this complex, influ- 
ential, and important enterprise despite varied 
objectives. 

The military services have pioneered and ex- 
plored far more than civilian educational institu- 
tions the area applying television directly 
education and training. The Navy began these ex- 
plorations the Special Devices 
Center (10, 11); the Army Signal Corps, especially 
Fort Monmouth (15) and Camp Gordon (6) 
continued the development; and now the Air Force 
has several projects under way. Characteristic 
much military-sponsored research, the emphases 
have been equipment development and appli- 
cation practical problems, with minimum 
emphasis theoretical problems the determina- 
tion governing principles telecommunications 
applied military training. 


THE ROLE PSYCHOLOGISTS TELEVISION 
RESEARCH 


Few psychologists have become involved the 
developments referred above except those di- 
rectly employed the broadcasting systems 
the military services. addition, few psycholo- 
gists who were previously interested research 
using films radio are just now slowly and un- 
certainly extending their activities include tele- 
vision. This not surprising when realized 


that most research opportunities using television 
must created, financed especially raised funds, 
and usually conducted under less than optimum 
conditions. Adequate controls complex varia- 
bles are difficult arrange. Furthermore, low 
prestige film and radio research among psycholo- 
gists may have generalized research using tele- 
vision. Both the Hollywood art stigma and the 
low prestige educational research 
hibit the research interest most psychologists 
with regard television research. Furthermore, 
psychologists and other behavioral scientists have 
yet evaluate properly apply films and re- 
lated instruments control research 
traditional and direct interest them. Thus, 
psychologists may find television strange, forbid- 
ding, and confusingly complex. Television, like 
film research, may classified irrelevant and 
“unscientific.” 

interesting observe that those responsi- 
ble for educational television programs have found 
that psychological subject matter among the most 
appealing and promising for successful broadcast 
programs. However, neither psychologists nor those 
responsible for operating television programs seem 
have discovered the large area mutual inter- 
est and opportunity the area research using 
television. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS RESEARCH 
PLANNING RELATED TELEVISION 


Recently conferences have been held 
task outlining general research 
the area communications with special reference 
pictorial-graphic and television communication. 
Several meetings have been held Yale Univer- 
sity, The Pennsylvania State University, The Uni- 
versity Michigan, and elsewhere. Last August 
(1954) the Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter Ann Arbor, Michigan, sponsored two-day 
advisory conference Research Needs Educa- 
tional Television. Dean Eldon Johnson the 
University Oregon has issued brief report 
recommendations (5). Furthermore, many con- 
ferences have been held one more the 
military services research problems related 
the “mass media,” “rapid mass and other 
areas related television research. 

general impression gained from these confer- 
ences and from other sources that discussions 
men diverse interests and backgrounds, including 
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psychology, reveal vast areas unexplored 
superficially explored research problems which need 
and challenge investigation. Another impression 
that there are three main barriers research using 
television and related media: 

The lack adequate and continuing financial 
support well the lack available facilities; 

The lack enough highly competent and in- 
terested research men who are motivated investi- 
gate the complex processes communication the 
functional levels with individuals and audiences; 
and 

The lack sound research tradition for ex- 
perimental psychologists the field the mass 
media and telecommunications. 


ELEMENTS PRODUCTIVE RESEARCH USING 
TELEVISION 


The outlining general problem areas and possi- 
bilities best only one phase productive and 
creative research. Basic also the list require- 
ments are adequate resources, facilities, experimen- 
tal materials, possibilities for controls, adequate 
measurement methods, and, especially, availability 
subjects under both and “naturalistic” 
conditions. Fundamental, course, productive 
research the strong interest both mature and 
young imaginative investigators. Since research 
heavily invested with personal interests and abili- 
ties, questionable whether not mere outlines 
research problems and possibilities are very effec- 
tive means stimulating research, particularly 
the relatively new field television. 


SOME PROMISING RESEARCH AREAS 


Most the research which has been done, 
might done, with television can fairly easily and 
relevantly classified the categories familiar 
psychologists. some instances transformation 
concepts hypotheses and changes termi- 
nology are necessary. Generally, television re- 
search investigators will discover problems the 
following broad areas: 

Context and origins the stimulus materials. 

Characteristics and patterns the stimulus 
materials. 

The characteristics individuals and audi- 
ences who react the stimulus materials. 
The situations which reactions occur. 
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The effects and personal-social consequences 

these reactions. 

Another framework could condense these cate- 
gories three broad areas: characteristics stimu- 
lus materials, characteristics the subjects, and 
reaction effects. Hovland’s recent book entitled 
Communication and Persuasion (4) gold mine 
suggestions for challenging research frame 
reference learning theory. 

The majority research conducted the sound 
motion picture, first cousin television and for 
some purposes necessary adjunct television re- 
search, has been the characteristics stimulus 
materials. This research has been limited largely 
the field learning. However, almost with 
monotonous repetition these studies have yielded 
small nonsignificant differences. Much less em- 
phasis has been given research the determi- 
nants responses related the subjects re- 
actors; these have most experiments been con- 
sidered “intervening” variables. There are accumu- 
lating results which point the characteristics 
subjects being most forceful determining re- 
actions “effects” the communication stimuli. 
This trend results leads hypotheses which 
conceptualize communication stimuli acting like 
releasor-organizer mechanisms (or processes), and 
point hypotheses which reveal the fallacies 
considering communication processes being analo- 
gous electrical transmissions (2,9). Even when 
allowances are made for inadequacies methods 
measurement, this trend results and interpre- 
tation should not surprise psychologists. 

appears fairly certain that research which has 
employed the sound motion picture either 
instrument for studying psychological processes 
area application for psychological prin- 
ciples training most relevant research using 
television. Therefore, the rather extensive litera- 
ture sound motion picture film research should 
reviewed carefully those interested under- 
taking television research (13, 14). will 
found that many the stated potential prob- 
lem areas television research will have been 
touched on, even though often superficially, film 
research. Furthermore, application standard re- 
search methodologies and some new techniques 
film research may most helpful those who 
would undertake television research. addition, 
those interested should review the extensive re- 
search reports “opinion and attitude” surveys 
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with special attention sampling and field metho- 
dologies. 


ARE THERE UNIQUE PROBLEMS TELEVISION 
RESEARCH 


difficult define unique research problems 
for television. Essentially television 
visual” projection system. The system has special 
capacities for picking “information,” both pic- 
tures and commentary, one place and giving 
wide spatial and (almost) instantaneous distribu- 
tion. The system “attenuates” pictures some 
extent, e.g., narrow limited fields view transmit 
better than broad fields, most transmission still 
black and white, and depth perspective sometimes 
problem. much less extent there “attenu- 
ation” sound. may concluded that the 
level meaningful communications these limita- 
tions are minor factors. believed that for 
some theoretical and practical purposes the “simul- 
taneity effect” and authenticity factors may 
somewhat unique compared with recorded materials 
and therefore worth investigating. 

Limitations the receiving end are generally 
well within the ranges perceptual capabilities 
human perception. general, film research indi- 
cates that technical qualities standards have sur- 
prisingly low correlations with learning scores after 
these surpass minimum threshold requirements. 
Other more subtle esthetic effects may yet dis- 
covered measured. general, engineering stand- 
ards for television reception seem above the 
minimum psychological requirements for percep- 
tion and intelligibility. Likewise problems screen 
size and brightness are likely sterile research 
areas except for very specific problems like that 
determining optimum viewing conditions, including 
group size, for television perception. 

The fundamental and productive problems for 
research television lie the areas program 
content, organization, characterization, 
and the interactions these and other variables 
with those the perceivers. Research “effects” 
with individuals, especially children, will continue 
and become increasingly important when directed 
the social level. 

Television used for instructional purposes has 
both advantages and limitations. present the 
practical problem determine how capitalize 
the advantages and full potentialities, and over- 
come compensate for the limitations. 


TELEVISION RESEARCH INSTRUMENT 


Two types television systems seem 
considerable promise for investigators. These are 
the closed-circuit and the limited-range broadcast 
systems installed and controlled universities. 
Such systems may used the near future 
educational institutions rather extensive basis 
one means meeting problems raised in- 
creased enrollments students related shortages 
faculty members. With closed-circuit system 
installed and connected with number class- 
rooms, instrumentation could available for con- 
ducting wide range investigations the areas 
perception, learning, skills training, motivation, 
and attitudes. Controlled stimulus materials could 
administered necessary numbers and kinds 
subjects. Systematically selected and varied sub- 
jects different grouping patterns and situations 
could used and their reactions analyzed. Classes 
students and experimental courses could or- 
ganized according sound experimental designs, 
and research could done varied methods 
teaching and learning. This could done with 
large numbers subjects, either rapidly for short 
periods, slowly over long periods time with 
course-related stimulus materials. Permanent rec- 
ords stimulus materials could made using 
films kinescopic recordings. These would also 
make possible repeat experiments with content 
held relatively constant. Pilot experiments and 
preproduction testing instructional materials 
could carried out expeditiously. 

Three additional areas research using television 
clinical psychologists should examine 
and systematically the potentialities and 
closed-circuit television for use heavy pro- 
grams clinical training. Television feasible 
means permitting group clinical trainees 
observe and learn first hand the complex proc- 
esses clinical diagnosis and therapy from skilled 
psychologists psychiatrists. The necessary “pri- 
vacy” the clinical session need not seriously 
violated nor clinical sessions unduly disturbed. 
provides instrument for use establishing the 
reliability clinical judgments and comparing 
and analyzing differences diagnoses made 
clinicians. 

Secondly, television should evaluated for its 
usefulness wide range testing activities. 
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Successful performance tests have been constructed 
films (1). Projective film tests have been made 
(7). certain that good informational, atti- 
tudinal, and personality tests can constructed 
for administration over television. Both sound film 
and television have new potential dimensions for 
use personal assessments. Screening tests for 
large populations may feasible for certain pur- 
poses. The testing field wide open for research 
using television. 

Finally, area practical research and de- 
velopment for psychologists universities would 
that applying closed-circuit television systems 
means substituting for the general inade- 
quacies buildings, laboratories, and equipment. 
great deal research and development work will 
need done exploring the possibilities for 
projecting experiments and demonstrations from 
experimental laboratories, clinics, and testing rooms 
via closed-circuit television multiple classrooms 
for large courses. general psychology courses 
are become the behavioral sci- 
ences, would appear desirable, psycholo- 
gists will need use ingenuity and modern methods 
meet the increasing demands made them. 
enrollments increase universities, efforts im- 
prove instruction even prevent depreciation 
instruction may require new tools including tele- 
vision intelligently applied the problem. Now 
the time for research and development work be- 
fore the flood students reaches our colleges and 


universities. 
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SOME THOUGHTS TELEVISION 
EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


GEORGE 


IVAN SCHEIER 


AND 


University Pittsburgh 


HIS brief article provides opportunity for 

some who have been associated directly 

with research educational television—and 
thereby indirectly with some the general think- 
ing this area—to express our views and raise 
questions about educational television, some- 
times better expressed, education television. 

Educational television, least judged cer- 
tain criteria, chalking record accomplish- 
ment. the short space three years, since the 
allotment 258 channels for educational pur- 
poses the Federal Communications Commission, 
number stations have gone the air, offering 
wide variety programs ever-increasing 
audience. possible, some localities, ob- 
tain high school education “viewdent” and 
take certain college courses for credit offered 
entirely via TV. The future would appear hold 
even greater promise. One the greatest threats 
the fulfillment that promise would appear 
unsupported optimism about the future and 
the substitution emotional conviction for facts. 
Sober analysis and research are required an- 
ticipations with regard this potentially powerful 
tool are realized. 

the broad sense all television educational. 
The television viewer exposes himself bombard- 
ment wide range visual and auditory stimu- 
lus complexes, and the probability greatly in- 
creased that will away with something which 
otherwise might never have experienced. this 
wide view, television has undoubtedly provided the 
public with opportunities learn that are incom- 
parably greater than those which existed before TV. 
One should distinguish here between the deliberate 
use medium for mass education and its 
utilization primarily for entertainment purposes. 
Undoubtedly some irrelevant learning must occur 
connection with the latter, particularly when the 
entertainment objective coupled with some broad 


Both authors were formerly with the Human Resources 
Research Office, The George Washington University. 
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University Illinois 
cultural educational aim. But know very little 
about such learning. 

Implicit the enthusiasm about educational tele- 
vision the notion that this medium possesses some 
inherently unique educational qualities. The situa- 
tion, least partly, seems one where the edu- 
cational advantages stand out only insofar 
provides learning opportunities which did 
not exist prior the advent TV. 
which may possess inherently unique edu- 
cational and instructional advantages over other 


The degree 


media and teaching situations our view issue 
requiring further research. 

The term “educational television” 
employed more limited way refer the use 
television for more formal instructional purposes 
Television has been 
considered here complete substitute for more 
usual forms instruction adjunct them. 

line with the foregoing, may said that 


the regular classroom type. 


among the general objectives educational tele- 
vision are mass education the sense bringing 
enlightenment and culture the community, and 
the utilization for more specific instructional 
purposes. are more concerned with the latter, 
although would appear reasonable assume that 
much what learn about instructional may 
applicable generally educational television 
its wider aspects. interest that connec- 
tion with the utilization for instructional 
purposes, emphasis has been placed upon the mass 
medium aspect. selling point, even for instruc- 
tional TV, has been the number pairs ears en- 
rolled for course rather than what the ears receive 
and retain. 

That television possesses certain administrative 
and logistic advantages relation education 
quite clear. this medium possible mul- 
tiply our best instructors, that is, select single 
best instructor and give all students the benefits 
derived from superior instruction. Television 
provides front-row seat for all students. This 
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may particularly advantageous the learning 
certain kinds material. There experimental 
evidence which suggests that particularly 
suitable for teaching material involving small parts 
and their interrelationships. This probably due 
the closeups which makes possible. 
particularly useful when certain operations (sur- 
gical and otherwise) cannot observed directly 
because they are too dangerous, too difficult, 
because space limitations. The by-product 
television, the kinescope recording, offers perma- 
nent record which may used repeatedly for its 
original objective, which can extremely use- 
ful for training and evaluation purposes. 

makes every living room, den, attic, etc., 
potential classroom. Groups scattered over wide 
geographical areas can reached simultaneously. 
may more than incidental interest note 
that television, even when reaching large num- 
bers individuals, may actually teaching many 
different small groups varying size from one 
several viewers. When employed specifically for 
instructional purposes off-campus “viewdents,” 
the class then may even smaller than classes 
receiving regular instruction on-campus. More- 
over, they may “leaderless” classes. Construc- 
tive planning and research may useful sug- 
gesting how, appropriate programming, use 
specific material for groups, supplementary 
readings and other devices, the teaching effective- 
ness instructional may enhanced under 
such conditions. 

Undoubtedly others could add the ad- 
vantages offered above. And others would ques- 
tion whether many them are characteristic only 
TV. have heard discussed, recent con- 
ferences, the relative merits and educational 
films, with clear conclusion regarding the rela- 
tive merits these two highly related media, 
least for classroom teaching purposes. beyond 
the scope this paper present any adequate dis- 
cussion this point. merely bring the film-TV 
issue the reader’s attention. 

Instead let turn more specifically con- 
sideration instructional television and see what 
know about this early stage its develop- 
ment. not our intention review the work 
this area. (An annotated bibliography consti- 
tutes the meat another article this issue.) 
may interest consider the general charac- 
teristics some the research, few the find- 


ings, and their research and operational implications. 

That there yet relatively little research 
educational television recognized, and steps 
promote such activity are being taken. ex- 
ample, reference may made the conference 
last year, sponsored the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Needs Educational Television.” 
view the lack research educational tele- 
vision, the conference proposed that inventory 
undertaken research related media (film, 
radio, and other mass media) and basic studies 
such disciplines psychology, education, and 
others. 

The research studies educational television 
have certain characteristics, some which may 
described follows. Most them have been con- 
cerned with the instructional value the medium. 
How effective for teaching classroom-type 
material? Television has been employed for teach- 
ing courses varying length from few hours 
semester. has also been used courses where 
only certain hours are presented via TV, the re- 
mainder being presented the usual manner. 
some instances small number selected hours 
sampling variety content have been investi- 
gated. The general objective such instruc- 
tion has been the transmission knowledge, spe- 
cific items information. Very little research 
has been concerned with attitudinal and motiva- 
tional modifications. 

Primary measures the relative effectiveness 
television instruction have included scores objec- 
tive-type achievement tests administered either im- 
mediately following the completion hour 
instruction, the end course several 
hours. Final semester grades, usually deter- 
mined for college courses, have also been used. 
some instances has been possible measure both 
original learning and retention, the interval between 
the two measurements approximating several weeks. 
Another kind measure has been degree accept- 
ance both the medium such and the instruc- 
spontaneous reactions viewers. 


Comparisons have been made between television 


and regular instruction groups, and between groups 
receiving instruction via kinescope recordings and 
groups instructed other ways. should 


emphasized that the basic comparison 
television vs. regular instruction. 


least one 
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study restriction was placed upon the researchers 
compare television instruction with existing regu- 
lar instruction under closely matched conditions, 
situation that did not permit adequate freedom 
manipulate the television presentation. Undoubt- 
edly most instances the aim has been produce 
the best program possible but must em- 
phasized that very little has been done experimen- 
tally relate specific factors television produc- 
tions learning effectiveness. 

What have learned? conclusion 
warranted all the research findings is: 
can teach. Within the range subject matters and 
student groups investigated, groups generally 
learn well regular instruction groups. some 
instances groups achieve significantly better 
than their controls. With respect retention meas- 
ures, groups well regularly instructed 
groups. Reference was made earlier suggestive 
evidence that instruction somewhat better 
with subject matter concerned with small parts and 
interrelations among them. Present research indi- 
cates that television neither much better nor 
worse for straightforward lecture and blackboard 
presentation. Learning via kinescopes gives some- 
what the same picture. the very few situations 
where has been possible use performance 
measure evaluate the learning skill, has 
shown relatively well. more than casual 
interest those responsible for budgetary and other 
operational considerations that absolute score dif- 
ferences between and regular instruction groups 
for the most part have been relatively small. 

know situations where has been possible 
substantially cut instruction time for par- 
ticular hour omitting irrelevant material without 
loss learning effectiveness. But there are limits 
this regard. Data are available which suggest 
that instruction better with lower aptitude 
groups, and may better worse depending upon 
the instructor. may then 
tion the effectiveness instruction with sub- 
ject matter, instructor, and student aptitude level. 
Available data suggest that does not particu- 
larly benefit average and higher aptitude students. 

The experience researchers the area in- 
dicates that training instructors for not 
necessarily prohibitive consideration. For cer- 
tain types subject matter least, and with cer- 
tain production arrangements, instructors can 
trained relatively short time. also some 


interest note that research has demonstrated that 
effective instruction can kept simple and 
straightforward and need not strive like the 
more elaborately produced commercial program. 
Whether commercial goals and techniques would 
inhibit enhance learning still researchable 
question. 

the opinion the present writers the rela- 
tively little research available, its character and 
findings, not warrant the marked enthusiasm and 
overoptimism about educational television evidenced 
many quarters. can teach, but the available 
data not suggest that the medium such pro- 
vides any magical solution educational prob- 
lems. There are extensive gaps our present 
knowledge about factors related the effectiveness 
television instruction. 

need learn more about the factors which 
make certain subject matters more suitable for tele- 
vision instruction than others. certainly need 
information the types students for which 
ground characteristics. The available data the 
aptitude variable are means unequivocal and 
very little known about the background factors 
that may make individual more less recep- 
tive television instruction. Reference was made 
earlier indications that some instructors may 
teach well TV, others may relatively better 
the regular classroom situation. clear, 
then, that need know more about how 
select the best instructors for television teaching. 
Some may the opinion that the best class- 
room instructor makes the best instructor. 
This may not the case. 

Much research has been concerned with hours 
selected from larger course program instruc- 
tion, the remainder being taught usual. For ad- 
ministrative reasons these hours were televised 
the time they normally occurred the regular 
schedule. What the effect such interpo- 
lated instruction the retention previously 
learned material and the regular learning sub- 
sequent material? This same question may 
applied the research situation where television 
instruction time for particular hour cut 
eliminating review and what may considered 
irrelevant material. The general problem here 
the integration television instruction broader 
educational settings which use other instructional 
media and techniques. 
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Information lacking concerning the retention 
material learned via television instruction over 
longer time periods than have been investigated 
date. also need know more about motiva- 
tional factors relation prolonged periods 
are obvious need 
research concerned with the discovery the varia- 
bles instructional television and the determina- 
tion their relation teaching effectiveness. 

Some the logistic and administrative advan- 
But the 


inference that sometimes drawn from them that 


television instruction. 


tages television were presented earlier. 


must therefore uniquely effective instruc- 
may recalled 
that the absolute score differences between and 
This raises the 
question statistical and practical significance. 
statistically significant difference between and 


tional medium does not follow. 


regular instruction are quite small. 


regular instruction groups may based upon only 
fraction item difference between the groups 


absolute score terms. Are such small differences 


adequate basis for operational and other admin- 
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istrative decisions regarding the installation and 
programming educational television? 

What need know about television instruc- 
tion also need learn about other instructional 
media and methods. our view, present 
should regarded merely one other communica- 
tion channel for teaching purposes. more 
than passing interest that many the research 
studies available very little effort has been directed 
toward the improvement regular hours in- 
struction. may have something learn from 
television about techniques and methods instruc- 
tion. Some these may applicable not only 
but other modes instruction well. 
Many the techniques presently assumed 
unique TV, e.g., superimposures, special training 
aids, etc. might, with little ingenuity, adapted 
for more conventional classroom instruction. 

Television may contribute something our 
knowledge the teaching and learning process. 
But educational television undoubtedly would bene- 
fit from the broader research attack educational 
problems generally. 


NEW ROAD THE ABUNDANT LIFE: 
SURVEY EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


FRANKLIN 
Chief, Radio-Television, Office Education 


write here California 5:00 p.m. Pacific 
Coast Daylight Time, there will edu- 
cational television stations competing with 

“Wide, Wide World,” NBC’s own “on-scene” pro- 
gram, the first serious attempt take television out 
doors. This series remote pickups “nemos,” 
called them the old days, will take the 
audience for tour all North America, after 
they have rubbed this modern Aladdin’s lamp and 
tuned for hour and half excitement, fun, 
and much education. 

sure, these stations have alternative. 
They can off the air the same manner 
viewer uses his television dial—just cut themselves 
out—or they can continue their regular 
program, all other television stations do, know- 
ing full well there always audience for some- 
thing. There will always programs that get the 
predominantly larger portion the audience. And 
there will plenty room for other programs, 
with million receivers American homes, and 
growing. The question is: What part that audi- 
ence will educational television get? 

such small audience that the end may not 
justify the effort. Yet our schools, our finer maga- 
zines, our most excellent newspapers, our superior 
motion pictures, all have comparatively small audi- 
ences. The New York Times has never had daily 
circulation over 400,000 metropolitan area 
over million people. Evidently educational 
station need not seek numbers, but must 
seek audience equipped serve. 

If, Dr. Arthur Adams has said, educational 
television the extension the facilities edu- 
cational institutions, from the narrow limits 
campus area extending 60, 80, even 100 
miles from transmitter (and this only one serv- 
ice which ETV can render), evident that 
have within our grasp means bringing mil- 
lions people what only thousands could have had 
before television came. This something in- 
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creased opportunity increase our educations. 
How many will take what offered? 

There seems great confusion over what 
educational station should program. date, 
the stations have distinguished themselves two 
fields—children’s programs and telecourses. There 
was great need for both. anyone can find better 
children’s programs than “The Friendly Giant,” 
“The Finder,” the “Children’s Corner,” let him 
now speak forever hold his peace. better 
telecourses than Frank Baxter has produced the 
University Southern California, the regular 
appearances Dr. Spock over the Pittsburgh edu- 
cational station WQED, let someone also speak up. 
However, this only small segment the areas 
that educators can effectively serve. 

Perhaps the difficulty has come about through 
lack self-inventory. should know our limi- 
tations. And should surely know cannot 
compete for audience with “Wide, Wide 
“See Now,” “Person Person,” “Adven- 
ture,” “The Search,” “Background,” “You 
Are There!,” “Disneyland,” all excellent educa- 
tional programs produced the commercial net- 
works. 

Moreover, educational stations should be- 
gin “to think like network” even though several 
have commercial network affiliations now. This 
writer cannot conceive education exclusive 
property any group. is, Lord Beveridge 
wisely said, our generation “growth from the 
cradle the grave,’ every instrumentality for 
bringing about should mobilized. This 
gests partnership which far from being accom- 
plished. All the media communications have 
tremendous potential for becoming partners that 
enterprise. And educational television medium 
communication that should first fall into 
line even only for the purpose good example. 
The commercial networks have already done it, 
utilizing educators and educational ideas reach 
predominantly large audiences. 
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When the original group representatives 
education met the Office Education Wash- 
ington the fall 1950, forming the Joint Com- 
mittee Educational Television (often called 
hoc committee because later more areas educa- 
tion became interested), the question was: How 
can assure education portion the television 
spectrum adequate its needs? The Sixth Report 
and Order the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, April 14, 1952, gave education 242 frequencies 
(later 257) which were the VHF Band, 
and apparently immediately serviceable for the re- 
ceivers then use America. The situation has 
not changed too much. They are still immediately 
serviceable for the use the increased number 
receivers America. 

The first educational station was WOI-TV 
Iowa State College, Ames. has now celebrated 
its fifth anniversary and carries commercial net- 
work programs for income. This was due the 
fact that was the only station Central 
Iowa and other outlet was available. Richard 
Hull, its Director, is, therefore, the pioneer 
educational television, even though operates 
commercial license. The first station open 
under noncommercial educational license was 
KUHT, University Houston 52) fol- 
lowed KUMO-TV, University Missouri, 
which designed commercial station operated 
the University for both educational and train- 
ing purposes. fact, every station the list 
training center for television personnel. Then 
came WKAR-TV, Michigan State College, oper- 
ated commercial license but maintaining non- 
commercial policy; then WQED, Pittsburgh, the 
first “community station,” cooperative venture 
all the educational and cultural forces that 
city. WHA-TV, University Wisconsin, followed 
quickly the planned key station Wisconsin 
network; then KQED, San Francisco, the second 
community station, cooperative venture the 
entire Bay Area California; then WCET, Cin- 
cinnati, third community station centered the 
famous Cincinnati College Music; KETC, St. 
Louis, the fourth community station with studios 
the Washington University Campus and tower 
that St. Louis University. KUON-TV, Uni- 
versity Nebraska, was the gift commercial 
station the University. uses its own trans- 


mitter but shares the studios commercial sta- 
tion arranging its programs for daytime only. 


Then KCTS-TV University Washington, 
helped considerably Mrs. Scott Bullitt, owner 
KING-TV that same city, followed WTIQ, 
Munford, Alabama, with the tower mounted Mt. 
Cheaha, Northern Alabama, the first station 
state-authorized educational network; then 
WUNC-TV, University North Carolina, with 
studios Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and Greensboro, 
all three campuses the University system; then 
WBIQ, Birmingham, Alabama, with equipment the 
gift the Storer Broadcasting Company, the second 
station the Alabama network. Last spring ap- 
peared the long-planned community station Bos- 
ton, WGBH-TV, with studios adjoining the Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology Cambridge and 
tower Harvard University’s famous Great Blue 
Hill, nature’s gift the otherwise flat Boston plain. 

Under construction are WTHS-TV, Miami, Flor- 
ida; WILL-TV, University Illinois; WTTW, 
Chicago, with studios the Museum Science 
and Industry; WTVS, Detroit, another community 
effort; WOSU-TV, Ohio State University; KETA, 
Oklahoma City, the first station authorized 
state-wide network, with KOED, Tulsa, rising 
swiftly join its brother station located within 
few miles the University Oklahoma, and, 
course, with studios the University well. 

Applications now before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission include cities like Sacramento, 
California, serving the northern San Joaquin Val- 
ley; Jacksonville, Florida; Atlanta and Savannah, 
Georgia; Lawrence, Kansas; Philadelphia; Provi- 
dence; Nashville; San Antonio; Milwaukee (where 
the state group opposes the Milwaukee Vocational 
School application), Toledo, and Utica, New York, 
fragment the proposed state-wide network for 
the Empire State. 

This not, any means, the whole story. The 
efforts Ralph Steetle, Executive Director 
the Joint Committee Educational Television, 
which recently has added the important American 
Association School Administrators its Board, 
are not unrewarding. His associate, Walter 
Emery, formerly Assistant the Chairman the 
Federal Communications Commission, now 
New York completing new survey for Governor 
Harriman; and many places, quite prominent 
New York, spade work being done advance 
this educational crusade. But “the proof the 
pudding the eating thereof,” and the 
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program services which these stations render that 
they will judged. Already, there indication 
valuable original thinking this direction. de- 
termination serve “all the people” 
school octogenarians, the glorious new generation 
oldsters modern times now gives us, the ideal 
every single educational station. Good programs 
need not expensive produce; they are just 
hard conceive and develop. Simplicity 
cardinal virtue education, all times, and neces- 
sity forces educational the 
subjects home life, travel, recreation, child care, 
reading, listening, resting, playing, the art con- 


versation, the arts acquired skills music, 
photography, design, the dance, play acting, par- 
person, become bridges that open the gate- 
ways the arts, the sciences, literature, philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, and all the other sub- 
jects residing the liberal education today, 
produced our educational institutions. 

Educational television making them “come 
alive” for increased millions viewers, who the 
ease and comfort their modern homes now may 
find interesting new highway the promise 
abundant life. 
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IRVING GITLIN 
Director Public Affairs, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


evening last December nationally 

famous network newscaster suddenly froze 

while broadcasting program which 

carried over 100 cities coast coast. sound 

came from his dry lips. few electrically charged 

seconds went by. After what seemed 

eternity, took sip water and was able 
resume his report. 

This little anecdote dramatically points what 
many people have learned, some them their 
sorrow, that the fishy-eyed lens the camera 
hard thing face—sometimes much harder than 
live audience three four thousand people. 

Appearing before television camera looks like 
the easiest thing the world. perhaps the 
most deceptive, but certainly cannot called 
easy. 

Many seasoned professionals have found this out 
the hard way. well-known comedian, who had 
something like years experience movie 
star, fluffed many times television network 
interview program, that all but ruined the entire 
show. the other hand, novices, who had 
previous acting experience, have performed 
liantly before the television camera. 

What then the “secret success” for the 
amateur TV? Are there fixed rules which the 
beginner can use guide himself? What the 
formula for successful appearance TV? 

there success” for the amateur 
performer television the old admonition “be 
yourself.” But not everyone knows how play 
this curiously difficult role. Yet, the untrained 
actor television show who, when caught un- 
awares, when being televised doing work 
which accustomed, achieves the highest level 
performance. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example this 
provided “The Search,” series weekly 
television programs dealing with the vital research 
projects the country’s leading universities which 
was re-run the CBS television network last sum- 
mer response popular demand, and now 


available film kinescopes schools and other 
institutions. 

order preserve the dramatic realism each 
episode “The Search,” camera crews shot each 
half-hour program actual location with the peo- 
ple involved playing themselves. 

There were stars, actors except the scien- 
tists, teachers, students, and researchers—the men 
and women who are actually participating 
directly affected the research projects. 

frequent comment about these people, most 
whom were having their first experience before 
the cameras, vas “They seem real” and “They 
seem natural.” This high praise indeed, for 
wrapped those comments are the goals 
professional actors. How was this achieved? 
deliberately mot trying make actors nonpro- 
fessionals. Participants were asked only 
themselves, speak with feeling and emotion about 
those things they sincerely believe (there 
hiding insincerity from television camera). They 
were never asked anything they wouldn’t 
normally do. did not script dialogue for them 
memorize—after agreement the content 
given scene, the university people libbed their 
remarks. While this wasted some film, gave 
that precious quality spontaneity and naturalness. 

The principal difficulty amateur performers 
TV, whether they politicians not, that they 
try act though they were Edward Murrow. 
doesn’t take them long find out how wrong 
they are. 

Nor are good intentions enough. Some people 
are simply born with the enviable ability com- 
pletely natural, “be themselves.” Others, not 
endowed, would well observe few im- 
portant rules which often help the amateur giving 
creditable account himself: 

Don’t lecture. Talk easily though you are 
private conversation with one two people 
whom you know and like. Television in- 
timate, personal medium. 

Despite the vast audience reached 
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vision, your audience actually consists one 
two sometimes three people, probably relaxed 
their house slippers, munching sweets, and 
sprawled their living-room sofas. Don’t attempt 
address yourself audience millions. 
Focus your attention upon that one person the 
one living room. particularly offensive phrase 
that creeps into television dialogue “all you 
out there.” From the point view the audi- 
ence, they’re not “out there,” but “right here.’’) 

Try regard the camera, which staring you 
the face, not the probing eye some super- 
machine from another age, but friend. may 
struggle for the amateur achieve relaxed 
attitude TV; the knowledge that struggle 
for the professional well may help calm the but- 
terflies just before air time. 

direct, straightforward, sincere. Resist 
that primeval urge which grips most people who 
appear before the cameras—the urge “ham 
up.” won’t work. 

Don’t try say too much any one pro- 
gram. You may the world’s leading expert 
given subject, but many your audience have 
background serve frame reference for 
your remarks. Give your audience time absorb 
what you are saying. rule thumb gen- 
erally consider that can convey one novel idea 
half-hour show, are doing satisfactory job. 

Keep what you say simple. Reference the 
daily lives and experiences your audience will 


aid identification and answer the question any 
viewer automatically asks: What does mean 
me? 

Don’t read memorize your lines—and be- 
ware reading devices: cue cards, teleprompter, 
and the like. You will get fresh and spontaneous 
performance you outline your material, and then 
lib your remarks. Don’t worry about fluffs— 
your audience will like you more you are not 
perfect. 

Don’t afraid smile. Nothing seri- 
ous that you cannot smile least little bit. 
you can enjoy your television appearance, your 
audience will too. This does not necessarily con- 
flict with the first point, which was that you should 
never cease yourself. 

With regard the final question. What the 
formula for successful appearance 
there none. the most contradictory, unex- 
pected, surprise-producing art and industry ever 
devised man. 

has precedents. What succeeded yesterday 
may fail utterly tomorrow. And there tremend- 
ous premium fresh ideas, new faces, new types 
programs. 

amateurs. But television has demonstrated its 
power and force conveyor ideas and enter- 
tainment, news, discussion, education, drama, 
music, and comedy. And still its infancy. 
That’s what makes exciting. 
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TRUMAN KEESEY 
Information Specialist, District Columbia Department Public Health 


ODAY the people the United States are 

building new world for themselves and 

their children—a new world based upon edu- 
cation and culture. This new world has great por- 
tent not only for the people the United States, 
but also for the people the universe. 

Several years ago only few widely scattered 
dots map the country represented the ex- 
tent educational television. Today, the 258 
channels the Federal Communications Commission 
has allocated for educational television, stations 
are operation, more are state construc- 
tion and activity under way more than 100 
other communities. Eventually there probably will 
network educational stations. 

Television offers wonderful opportunity up- 
lift our people—to raise the general level in- 
formation and thereby make people more healthy 
and able enjoy life more fully. Educators, par- 
ticularly, have the greatest opportunity that time 
has ever presented raise and broaden the 
educational level our people. 

Television, TV, relatively new medium, 
requires the use new techniques and ever new 
approaches reach the vast unseen classroom— 
the national audience. indicates that 
the old classroom techniques lecturing, unsup- 
ported props and active visual aids, will not 
help attract nor hold that great audience. 
Reliance upon sheer quality abstract intellectual 
content, presuming upon degrees, academic achieve- 
ments, social position, and other related factors, are 
not themselves sufficient achieve the full po- 
tentialities this new medium. 

The educator should preparing now take 
advantage this opportunity. must ready 
utilize the fullest extent the techniques 
presentation thus far developed and turn de- 
velop his own ideas capture and hold this vast 
classroom. with all major programs con- 
quest, this requires careful planning. 


GENERAL PLANNING 


Such planning will have both short-range and 
long-range aspects. desirable think terms 


over-all program, embracing perhaps three 
five years. Within these yearly sequences, sea- 
sonal schedules and individual programs will find 
logical and appropriate place. 

Objectively, programs should pitched for com- 
mercial television well for educational tele- 
vision. Educational develops nationally 
will have quite impact, neutralizing influence 
commercial TV, the sense detracting from 
the commercial and adding the public service 
and/or educational program. Therefore, when com- 
mercial feels the full impact educational TV, 
there probably will more commercial time de- 
voted programs public interest, including edu- 
cational programs. 

Educational programs compete for viewers’ time 
and attention under conditions where mere flick 
dial will bring the delights watching the 
foremost figures the entertainment world and 
other personages note and importance, such 
leading commentators and political speakers. 

also possible that successful ventures 
educational may achieve recognition and sup- 
port through sponsorship commercial programs 
devoted the public interest. 

the television industry programs are usually 
blocked out and booked upon quarterly basis, ex- 
tending for weeks. Planning that conforms 
this customary mode operation will lend itself 
more ready acceptance upon the part station 
managers. Laying out series somewhat similar 
the problem planning quarterly, trimester, 
semester course instructional units applied, 
child, clinical, experimental, social, other do- 
mains within the province psychology. 

number instances colleges and universities 
have been developing presentations and collateral 
programs readings, exercises, and studies which 
enable viewers pursue course for credit. 
now appears likely that the number campuses 
living rooms will increase sharply. 

either event the initial step involves first 
putting down subject topical areas covered 
and the details covered each. (See Ap- 
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pendix Topical Draft for series Re- 
habilitation.) The next step dress titles. 
(See Appendix Synopsis Programs Re- 
habilitation—To Live Anew.) Abstract, factual 
titles, generally, have limited appeal. Subtle 
enticing titles are more interesting and generally 
command more attention. (Remember Mr. 
Haldeman Julius’ experiences merchandising his 
famous series Little Blue Books! 

This phase operations, the planning stage, for 
the medical and health series which the District 
Columbia Department Public Health has pre- 
sented over WTOP-TV (CBS) the District 
Columbia took several months regular weekly 
meetings with medical and other technical person- 
nel. The writer helped refine the thinking 
the planning group first into the topical draft, then 
into the final draft. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Each program should carefully planned 
every detail and timed the second. The follow- 
ing format for program the rehabilitation 
research chemist who has had stroke will illus- 
trate these aspects program planning. 


volved, identification this program and series, 
and teaser build for next week’s program. 
(See Appendix for close.) 

The educator should prepared recommend 
music for opening, closing, and any other mood 
music may desire implement his presentation. 

the program were for half hour hour, 
either the items listed could expanded, presented 
more fully more detail, other material could 
added. were single program, both open- 
ing and closing could reduced. 

All programs should planned this way, planned 
every possible detail. However, the same time, 
the material should kept sufficiently flexible 
case any needed last-minute changes. 


PRODUCTION 


Production lists and schedules must prepared 
and adhered very faithfully. There should 
separate production list both for cast and for 
props. For example, reference cast, should 
include the various kinds personnel needed for 
each program: male, female, white, Negro other 
racial group, and other identifying information (see 


Item Minutes Content 
Introduction 1:00 Stage setting for this program 
Physical Therapy Sequence 1:30 therapist demonstrating work with patient. 
Narrator Explains meaning this work audience. 
Tilt Table Sequence Patient tilt table. 
Narrator Explains use tilt table. 
Parallel Bars Sequence Patient tries walk between parallel bars. 
Occupational Therapy Sequence Occupational therapist demonstrates her work with patient. 
Narrator Explains meaning work therapist. 
Home Sequence Patient being reoriented home. 
Narrator Explains meaning exercises home. 
Laboratory Sequence 1:00 Patient, who was chemist, returns work. 
Sum-up 1:00 prominent individuals the field activity. 
Close 1:00 Identification current program, series; build for next program, credits. 


The introduction includes balop balop cy- 
lindrical device resembling barrel which contains 
program identification, sponsoring organization, etc., 
which filmed rolled), organizational credits 
(TV station, sponsoring organization, etc.), music, 
opening announcement, and introductory narration 
(see Appendix for Introduction). The remain- 
ing items except for the closing one are separate 
scenes. The summary was presented promi- 
nent individual the field activity. The close 
would include balop, music, individual credits for 
writer-producer, director and other in- 


Appendix for cast). list props obvious 
(see Appendix F). 

Production schedules should provide for addi- 
tional planning sessions production conferences, 
film shot, and rehearsals. (See Appendix 
working arrangement between the Depart- 
ment Public Health and The Medical Society 
the District Columbia.) 

Although the schedule prepared for the series 
presented The Medical Society the District 
Columbia and the District Columbia Depart- 
ment Public Health was not complete, served 
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good working arrangement and helped meet 
deadlines. Similarly, such schedule can the 
basis for working arrangement with other pro- 
fessional organizations, psychological associations, 
universities, television stations, government agen- 
cies, private and other organizations. However, 
the series Rehabilitation, all except the film- 
shooting schedule was ready advance show 
time. Since WTOP-TV was shooting the film, the 
Department Public Health did not prepare 
shooting schedule. However, regardless who does 
the shooting, would advisable have shoot- 
ing schedule prepared. 

Although desirable have all props, cast, 
and film ready before specific series begins, 
rarely happens that way. And sometimes when 
does, new events may necessitate revisions. 

also desirable, wherever possible, shoot, 
have shot, one’s own film clips film, instead 
using canned material. many instances this 
probably would impossible. necessitates either 
having cameraman one’s establishment hav- 
ing one available otherwise, through sta- 
tion another organization. 

The producer’s job organize the show and 
the director’s responsibility present it. Some- 
times these two functions are combined one per- 
son. The producer will organize the details the 
show, the props, the personnel, etc. The director 
will utilize these and, depending upon his back- 
ground experience, imagination, both, may 
implement them with others order derive the 
maximum impact from the presentation. 

the series which the Department Public 
Health presenting jointly with the Medical 
Society and WMAL-TV, have used three sepa- 
rate film approaches. For the program the com- 
mon cold, collected film clips current items 
from WMAL-TV and governmental and private 
agency sources, that would capture the viewer’s 
attention. These tied with statistical data 
about the common cold. For the program al- 
lergies made cuts from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica film the subject. Then for program 
home-nursing care shot own film. de- 
lineated several subject areas, had our cameraman 
shoot them, then edited the film tie with the 
ideas presented the subject home-nurs- 


ing care. 
Planning completed, production schedules under 
way, the next step scripting. good script 


the blueprint for good show. should contain 
all possible details guide all personnel involved 
the production and presentation program. 
The educator either will have develop his scripts 
have them developed for him. either event 
should seek capitalize upon the presenta- 
tion techniques that are currently being used 
television. 

psychologist were going deliver series 
lectures, say for weeks, should prepare for 
them according the blueprints previously out- 
lined. Scripts should complete 
The more complete the script the better the job the 
director can with it. Moreover, desirable 
try have all scripts ready advance show 
time. 

addition, sponsoring participating or- 
ganization should have least month for pub- 
licity build the series. 

Some details presentation will inevitably have 
worked out with the director producer 
representing the television station. From the view- 
point effective presentation, among other things 
should decided whether the program should 
come from black (seemingly from out no- 
where compared with immediate identification 
screen) and into program identification, or- 
ganizational credits, and forth, immedi- 
ately into identification, then into the program. 
the other hand, possible that these details 
may left entirely the hands the producer 
and/or director. (See Appendix for introduction 
openings. 

Another matter for the educator consider 
how should make his appearance—on camera, 
explaining film clips, motion-picture cuts 
props being used implement his presentation? 
Or, under film, clips, should off camera 
(narrating “under film”). there live pres- 
entation, should appear between sequences 
explain what happened during the previous sequence 
and what coming the next? should 
narrate off camera? 

These will vary with the personality and the 
taste the educator and writer-producer involved. 
There will occasions when, for emphasis, graphs, 
charts, and other similar things may used 
hammer home message. However, even when 
animated, such stills have limited audience appeal, 
and therefore should used limited fashion. 

When the show live, the script should contain 
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complete scenario, props, movement personnel, 
emotional reaction, and interaction between all par- 
ticipants. The script writer also should envisage 
and include camera video and audio instruc- 
tions, too. 


REHEARSALS 


production should presented unrehearsed. 
desirable wherever possible have camera 
rehearsals well rehearsals without cameras. 
The camera rehearsal enables the cameraman 
familiarize himself with the moves will mak- 
ing order properly film the subject. For all 
health programs there was rehearsal during the 
week, then rehearsals, including one with camera 
before the Sunday show time. 


SHOESTRINGS 


Television new. This means that many 
the people doing the producing and directing 
television also are new young. They lack ex- 
perience life, but what they lack knowledge 
life, they make for the knowledge how 
use the tools their trade make the maxi- 
mum impact the public. This knowledge, to- 
gether with their creative ability, eventually should 
lead better productions. 

However, particularly because the relative 
newness television generally and educational 
especially, there are limited budgets. This means 
that there will limited personnel for production 
and presentation, limited props, limited lighting, 
and generally limited operations. also means 
that the onus preparation, production, and pres- 
entation going fall upon those who have 
message they want show via TV. 

One who desires deliver such message must 
learn depend upon himself, develop within 
his organization personnel needed prepare, pro- 
duce, and present his message. this operation 
should also prepared use fully all resources 
available the community. doing helps 
build his audience. The educator must view 
himself not only educator, retaining some 
semblance professional dignity, but also 
entertainer, sometimes with and sometimes without 
dignity. 

Where the particular presentation first, 
may desirable have kinescoped that there 
film record which could used elsewhere 
the country. 


have outlined the ingredients consider neces- 
sary for good, effective programs. with other 
new activities, first reading may seem overwhelm- 
ing. Everyone who works who participates 
regularly TV, either has learned handle these 
and other techniques the process learning 
handle them. Therefore, the educator really 
wants contribute his part the establishment 
the new cultural, educational world the same 
way that learned master his own specialty, 
will have learn master TV. 

The health and medical programs presented 
television under the sponsorship the De- 
partment Public Health were done under the 
aegis Daniel Seckinger, M.D., Dr. P.H., Di- 
rector Public Health for the District Columbia. 
Dr. Seckinger, very devoted public health servant, 
fully comprehends the potentialities television 
and urges his personnel utilize them. 

Dr. Seckinger and the Department Pub- 
lic Health have always been available for consulta- 
tion such jmatters and all probability will con- 
tinue be. 

Public health personnel also are interested 
public education via TV. They are particularly 
concerned about health education. Educators and 
public health personnel can become effective 
team for the public good. Working together they 
can raise the general national level information 
and help all our people live more healthfully and 
enjoy life more fully. 


APPENDIX 
REHABILITATION 
All Programs Film 


Preview Coming Attractions 
Kaleidoscopic preview series contents, including 
statistical data with explanation reason for series. 
What has been done and what should done. 


II. Total Concept Rehabilitation: Physical, Mental, 
Social, and Economic 
Family, mother, father, children seated dinner table 
discussing finances pertinent buying new car. 
Second sequence, father involved accident, hospi 
talized, wheel chair, center circular room with many 
doors, showing different aspects the problem, doors 
open and persons who help converge upon him. Third 
sequence, wheel chair, out job, dejected. Nurse 
refers him community agency for rehabilitation and 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor. 

Strokes 


Research chemist who stands and uses his hands 
work has stroke. Show psychological, emotional and 
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family involvement—problems dressing, use Arthritis 

hands. Emphasize physical restoration which centers Deformity. home nurse rehabilitates her house- 
about M.D.—how much can rebuilt. Get him out hold duties. Personal adjustment disability. Ac- 
bed soon, revive quickly, instead allowing him ceptance limitation disability, but nonsurrender 
remain bed. Re- whims and fads. Nutrition dietary aspect 
habilitation Counselor. disease. 

Heart Attacks Community Action 

Man late 40’s, aggressive salesman, travel, long hours, Cost perpetuating disability. Panel leaders, 
poor food, deadlines, tension, etc., has heart attack employers, labor, etc. film, small factory just over 
while bed during middle night. Statistics line Maryland with small retail sales. Disabled 
places where onslaught has occurred. hospital, persons sitting home, looking tools idle work- 
attends hospital, then home. Patient ques- bench; vacant seat church while person desirous 
tions M.D. and adjusts. M.D. counsels. Restored, attending. Grass roots awakening via Town Hall 
but instead activity salesman with all its pressures, Air. Rehabilitation program. 
has own sales business. continues good. hospital. 


End calm note. 


Loss Limb APPENDIX 
Cab driver has accident, loses arm. Show family in- 
volvement, money, welfare. LivE ANEW 


prosthesis fitting, nurse teach use prosthesis. 
Appeal employer restore job. Employee 
proves can and restored job. WTOP-TV and the Department Public Health 


VI. Loss from Broken Bones 
Woman, standing rocking chair clean light fixture 
ceiling, falls and breaks Woman with broken 11:30 
leg cast. Physical therapy, nurse helps bed and 
down corridor. Nurse assists with crutches, then 


presented jointly 


March through June 1955 


Synopsis Programs 


wheel chair around house. Nurse helps her March 20—CEILING ZERO 
household duties and also orients other members Preview Coming Attractions 
family. Kaleidoscopic preview series contents, including 


statistical data with explanation reason for series. 
What has been done and what should done. 
Summary: Dr. Daniel Seckinger, Director, District 
Columbia Department Public Health. 


VII. Disability from Infectious Disease Polio 
Girl, age has polio. M.D. calls brace man who 
fits brace. Girl has teacher hospital. Show special 
schools, special facilities for children, and summer 


camp. Mention work Shriners and Crippled Chil- March 27—FULL MOON 
dren’s Group. Show one leg brace, learning Total Concept Rehabilitation: Physical, Mental, 
walk, and eventually outgrowing brace. Social and Economic 


Summary: Dr. Bernard Michela, Instructor, De- 
partment Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
Georgetown University Medical Center. 


VIII. Muscular Dystrophy, Multiple Sclerosis 
Emphasis research. 


IX. Cerebral Palsy 


Boy age Speech therapy. Family problem— April 3—ECLIPSE 
parents reject child’s situation; medical advice Strokes 
parents, psychological testing; debunk parental guilt research chemist has stroke. Reveals psycho- 
complex. Parents antagonistic toward public, over- logical, emotional, and family involvement, the 
love child, and hamper his adjustment. Different problems encounters dressing and walking and 
disciplines—teach child and parents use child’s otherwise, and how overcomes them and returns 
assets. work. 

Summary: Dr. Clifton Gruver, Specialist Internal 


Severe Trauma 
Gasoline station attendant disobeys safety rules and 
suffers hand burns. Show medical services—shock IV. April 10—CALM AFTER STORM 


Medicine. 


prevention, immediate surgery, arterial damage, poor Heart Attacks 

circulation, nerve transplants, cosmetic surgery. Med- Man late 40’s, aggressive salesman, travel, long hours, 

ical disciplines contribute rehabilitation—OT helps poor food, deadlines, tension, etc. has heart attack 

attendant return old job. while bed during middle night. Statistics 
Circulation places where onslaught has occurred. Recovers and 

Geriatrics—aging—slow down. Man, years with goes work another job. 

firm, standing walking job suffers vascular trouble. Summary: Dr. Elizabeth Hill, Chief, Outpatient 

Despondent, dejected. Intelligent employer found Department, General Hospital, Department 


who gives him job timekeeper. Public Health. 


New 


April 17—HURRICANE May 22—THUNDERBOLT 
from Infectious Disease Polio Severe Trauma 
Shows problems walking, schooling and employment. Gasoline station attendant disobeys safety rules and 
Summary: Dr. Milton Cobey, Member Medical suffers hand burns. 
Advisory Committee, District Columbia Chapter, Show medical services—shock prevention, immediate 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. surgery, arterial damage, poor circulation, nerve 


transplants, cosmetic surgery. Medical disciplines 


VI. April 24—HEAVY FOG 

Muscular Dystrophy, Multiple Sclerosis 

Emphasis research. 

Summary: Dr. Paul Chodoff, Co-Director, Washington 
Multiple Sclerosis Center, The George Washington 
University Hospital. 

VII. May 1—EARTHQUAKE 
Cerebral Palsy 
Shows family relationships, psychological testing and 


contribute rehabilitation—OT helps attendant 
return old job. 

Summary: Dr. Richard Owens, National Institutes 
Health Fellow Physical Medicine and Rehabilita 
tion The George Washington University Hospital 


XI. May 29—BOG 
Vascular—Insufficiency Circulation 
Geriatrics—aging—slow down. Man, years with 
firm, suffers vascular trouble, finds employment 
job consistent with his capacity produce. Also 
Summary: Miss Ruth O’Neill, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor, C., Department Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


recurrence. 
Summary: Dr. Andrew Prandoni, Chief, Vascular 
Clinic, The George Washington University Medical 


VIII. May 8—EBB TIDE School. 
Loss Limb XII. June 
Cab driver has accident, loses arm. Reveals family Arthritis 


involvement lack money and welfare support. 


Elderly woman bed with arthritis. home nurse 
Also explains how prepares wear prosthesis 


rehabilitates her household duties. Shows per 
and convince his employer that can operate 


sonal adjustment disability and acceptance 


cab. limitation disability, but nonsurrender whims 

Summary: Dr. Charles Shields, Professor and and fads. Also shows prevention deformity 
Director, Department Physical Medicine and Summary: Dr. Thomas McPherson Brown, Chief, 
Rehabilitation, Georgetown University Medical Department Medicine, The George Washington 
School. University Hospital. 

IX. May XIII. June 12—ALL CLEAR 

Loss from Broken Bones Community Action 

Woman, standing rocking chair clean light fixture Cost perpetuating disability. Panel leaders, em- 
ceiling, falls and breaks leg. With the assistance ployers, labor, etc. film, flashes factory, and 
nurse and physical therapist able get around the idle tools and disabled persons sitting home; 
and attend household duties. vacant seats church while disabled are desirous 

Summary: Dr. Arthur Wein, Orthopedic Surgeon attending. Shows grass roots awakening via 
private practice. community meeting and rehabilitation program. 


APPENDIX 
REHABILITATION—To ANEW 
presented jointly 
WTOP-TV and the Department Public Health 
Program 
Calm Storm 


FROM BLK 


oscilloscope registering first normal heart beat, with Sounds first normal heart beat with tempo increasing 
tempo increasing leading heart attack. heart attack. 


SUPER SLIDE OPENING MUSIC: HARD 
SLD—WTOP-TELEVISION 
SLD—D. DEPT. PUB HLTH 
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SLD—TO LIVE ANEW 
DIZ SLD 

LAP TELOP: FULL MOON 
DIZ BLK 


DR. NELSON DR. NELSON: Good evening, I’m Dr. Donald Nelson, 
resident physician the General Hospital. For the 
fourth the Live Anew series, sponsored WTOP- 
TELEVISION, and the Department Public Health, 
present Calm After Storm. 

life there are periods highs and lows, ups and downs, 
just nature there are hot and cold spells and wet and dry 


seasons. 
FACE FACE 
Program III 
pron Strings 
over 
WTOP-TV 
October 18, 


BALOP 
MUSIC: 

ANNOUNCER: Face Face, program devoted exploring emotional health problems, presented jointly WTOP- 
TELEVISION and the Department Public Health the District Columbia. 

NARRATOR: Mothers are most necessary our lives—they bring into this world and look after until are able 


look after ourselves. However, some mothers try hold longer. doing they may cause their 
children lot harm. Strings, the third the Face Face series presented tonight you will 
see Tommy George whose mother’s main satisfactions come from running Tommy’s life. 

DISS STAGE DARKNESS—LIGHT PHONE SMALL TABLE THE GEORGE LIVING ROOM 
RINGING. Mrs. George rushes answer it. 

MRS. GEORGE: Hello! 
Female voice asks for Tommy. 


APPENDIX SUPERSLIDE DIRECTED Ted Zarpas 
Program SLIDE FULL LIVE ANEW presented 


CALM AFTER STORM 

(TO LIVE ANEW) WTOP-TELEVISION the 

TELOP:HURRICANE Next week, the fifth the PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Live Anew series you will see Hur- 

ricane, the story boy whose Program III 
young life was devastated polio, 
but who was rehabilitated APRON STRINGS 


active life the community. 


Page 
5 
BALOP 
SUPERSLIDE NARRATED Dr. Donal 
WRITTEN BY: 
Truman Keesey (ANNOUNCER: SILENT) 
SUPERSLIDE MEDICAL CONSULTANT: Dr. 


PRODUCED BY: 
Truman Keesey 
SUPERSLIDE PRODUCERS: Truman Keesey Patricia Searight MUSIC: OUT 
and Ted Zarpas 


Josephine Buchanan 


NARRATOR: 
SUPERSLIDE WRITTEN Truman Keesey Bob Dalton 


DIRECTED BY: 
Jim Silman 


APPENDIX 
LivE ANEW 


presented jointly 


WTOP-TV and the Department Public Health 


CAST 
March 20—CEILING ZERO 
(On 


March 27—FULL MOON 
Mother 
Father 
Daughter 
Son 
Doctor 
Nurse 
Occupational therapist 
Physical therapist 
Social worker 
Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


April 
Chemist 
Wife 
Daughter 
Doctor 
Occupational therapist 
Physical therapist 
Public Health nurse 


IV. April AFTER STORM 
Salesman 
Wife 
Doctor 
Businessmen 
Electrocardiogram operator 


April 
Polio victim 
Doctor 
Physical therapist 
Teacher 
Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


VI. April FOG 
Multiple sclerosis victim 
Doctor 
Physical therapist 
Public Health nurse 
Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


VII. May 
Cerebral palsy victim 
Doctor 
Occupational therapist 
Speech correctionist 
Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


VIII. May 8—EBB TIDE 
Arm amputee 
Wife 
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Mother 
Boy friend 
Doctor 
Occupational therapist 

Physical therapist 


Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


IX. May 15—DOWNDRAFT 
Housewife 
Physical therapist 
Public Health nurse 


May 22—THUNDERBOLT 
Gasoline station attendant 
Physical therapist 
Occupational therapist 
Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


XI. May 29—BOG 
Senior citizen 
Employer 
Doctor 
Physical therapist 


Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


June 
Arthritis victim 
Physical therapist 
Occupational therapist 
Public Health nurse 
Doctor 


June 12—ALL CLEAR 
Business leader 
Labor leader 
Physiatrist 
Commissioner for Health 


APPENDIX 
LivE ANEW 
presented jointly 
WTOP-TV and the Department Public Health 
PROPS 


March 20—CEILING ZERO 
(On Film) 


II. March 27—FULL MOON 
Stryker frame 
Sheets 
Pillows 
Wheel chair 


Canadian crutches 


April 3—ECLIPSE 
Tilt table 
Parallel bars 
Shoulder wheel 
Laboratory equipment 
Clay 
chair 
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IV. April AFTER STORM VIII. May 8—EBB TIDE 
Model pulsating heart Hospital bed 
Oscilloscope Chairs 
Tape heart sounds Pulleys 
Bedroom furniture Arm prosthesis 
Hospital bed Mop, bucket, broom 


Electrocardiograph 


IX. May 15—DOWNDRAFT 


Kitchen set 


April Kitchen stool 
Wheel chair Wheel chair 
Canadian crutches Crutches 
Chairs being upholstered 
22— 
School books for advanced children 
Film 


Upholsterer’s tool kit 
XI. May 29—BOG 


VI. APRIL 24—HEAVY FOG Livi 
Stock room set 
Mat 
Kitchen set June 
Canadian crutches Wheel chair 
VII. May Livi 
Wheel chair 
Pictures XIII. June 12—ALL CLEAR 


Tape recorder Table set for panel 


APPENDIX 
Modus Operandi 
for 
Top Priority—Health 
over 
WMAL-TV 
cooperation with 
The Medical Society the District Columbia 
District Columbia Department Public Health 
order facilitate preparation for, and the production and presentation the TOP PRIORITY—HEALTH series the 


following schedule shall observed. 


Friday Friday Wednesday Sunday 

First Script Station Show 

Program Title Meeting Review Hands Date 

Shot Time Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Rather Late Than Sorry Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
Home Front Mar. Mar. April April 

Straight Ahead April April May May 
Beyond Reach May May May May 
Little Strangers May May June June 
Great Expectation June June July July 
School Health July July Aug. Aug. 
The Modern Hospital Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 

High Pressure Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
Bittersweet Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Penny Sound Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
Safety Toyland Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 


The First Meeting 
The first meeting all panel members will held the Fridays designated, three weeks prior show time. 
Participants this meeting will discuss subject matter included program under discussion. 
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Scripts 
Draft scripts will the hands all panel members, Dr. Renshaw, Mr. Wiprud and Director Noyes, hours 
before script review date. 

Script review will held the Friday following the first meeting 2:00 
this meeting panel members will check scripts for authenticity medical and technical material involved. 
Press release will ready this time for Dr. Renshaw and Mr. Wiprud review. 

Final Draft 
Final draft script will prepared immediately following script review meeting. 

Copies will forwarded all panel members, Dr. Renshaw, Mr. Wiprud, Mr. Noyes and staff, and the 


Narrator. 
Final drafts will hands Director Noyes, his staff and the NARRATOR Wednesday before show 
time. 
Production 
The writer-producer will prepare scripts and jointly with the Director will determine the final production and 
presentation. 


Panel members will check scripts for authenticity subject matter involved. 


IV. Panel Participation 
Agreement participate panel binds panel member attend first meetings, script review sessions and the 
presentation. 
order give the maximum number opportunity participate, except mutual consent, individual may 


appear only one program. 
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TELEVISION’S IMPACT SOCIETY 


THOMAS COFFIN 


Manager Research, National Broadcasting Company 


advent television has been major 

phenomenon American life recent years. 

Judged its rate growth, the size its 
audience, and the man-hours attention devoted 
it, television promises become the nation’s 
principal communications medium. 

Together with much opinion and hearsay, there 
now fair body factual evidence the 
question television’s impact our society (19, 
33). Only few studies date, however, can 
described really solid research, with adequate 
numbers cases and sophisticated methodology. 
The definitive study television’s impact yet re- 
mains done. 

Despite these limitations, however, there are con- 
siderable areas agreement among the various 
investigations. This brief article cannot presume 
undertake exhaustive review all available 
research. will attempt, rather, cite several 
the principal investigations and highlight some 
the points agreement and disagreement 
their findings. 

One source disagreement, course, the 
variation among studies the length time 
had been available locally and the proportion 
the population who owned sets. might worth 
while, now, repeat some the investigations 
under conditions which the development tele- 
vision more advanced. 


DIMENSIONS THE MEDIUM 


framework for review television’s im- 
pact society well establish briefly some 
the salient dimensions the medium. 

Present size. the beginning 1955 some 402 
commercial television stations were the air, plus 
families lived within receiving distance one 
more stations. Approximately two homes out 
every three the were equipped with 
sets. For comparative reference, about many 
families now own sets own automobiles; 
about many homes have sets have telephones. 


Rate growth. parallel can found 
any major industry for the rate which the 
medium has grown. The number receivers has 
increased from 10,000 1946 somewhat over 
million 1955. areas, about three out 
‘four homes are equipped with sets. 1960 
expected that some 85% all homes will 
have sets, amounting perhaps million re- 
ceivers million homes. 

Size audience. indication typical 
audience sizes, the average evening network tele- 
vision program was seen this spring about 6.4 mil- 
lion homes, somewhat over million 
The typical range audience sizes ran, this sea- 
son, from about three million viewers, for low- 
rated show, million viewers, for high-rated 
show. The largest single audience single pro- 
gram was the million persons who watched 
“Peter Pan.” 


Comparing typical audience sizes for the major 
media, nationwide study Politz (38) found 
that when there were about half 
many sets there are today, average broad- 
cast the most popular radio program (Jack 
Benny) was heard million persons aged 
and over; average issue the most popular 
magazine (Life) was seen million; aver- 
age broadcast the most popular program 
(Comedy Hour) was seen million. 


CHARACTERISTICS THE AUDIENCE 


What kinds people make the television 
audience; how they differ from those who 
not own sets? Television not evenly spread 
throughout the population. Certain groups are 
more heavily represented the audience than 
others. understanding the qualitative char- 
acteristics the audience fundamental de- 
scripition TV’s impact. Their characteristics 
also suggest something about the type and level 
program content which set owners will 
receptive. 
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From the beginning has been clear that the 
principal correlates ownership were income 
and family size (or presence and number chil- 
dren). Virtually all reports are agreed that the 
early set owners were relatively high income and 
large family size. the price sets has been 
brought down, they have been acquired the 
lower income groups and the smaller families, but 
even now, contrary the impression some, tele- 
vision’s penetration not great the lower 
levels the middle and upper ranges. Apart 
from such demographic characteristics, however, 
the relation set ownership more dynamic per- 
sonal and social variables not clearly under- 
stood. 

Income. Practically all studies have shown 
positive relationship between ownership and 
income socioeconomic status (8, 10, 13, 18, 
25, 28, 39, 46, 48, 50, 51, 53). The best trend 
picture offered the Videotown studies, annual 
surveys New Brunswick, New Jersey, carried 
since 1948 the advertising agency, Cunning- 
ham and Walsh (15). The upper- and middle- 
income groups have consistently shown the highest 
degree ownership, with the low income group 
lowest ownership. The latest figures (1954) 
show the upper and middle groups tied about 
80% saturation while the lower group last with 
about 60% ownership. 

Perhaps the sharpest characterization 
owners vs. nonowners obtained through cross 
section taken when half the families have and 
half not. 
1951, using 5,000-interview probability sample 
the largest market, New York (10). the 
“under $3,000” income group only one family 


Such study was done NBC 


TABLE 


Non-TV Homes 


Family Income Homes Homes 
es T Vv 
Under $2000 7.7 30.3 25.5 
12.7 43.1 
$3000-$4999 40.2 31.3 63.4 
22.9 8.4 78.7 
$7000 and over 16.5 7.3 75.3 
100.0% Av. 57.4) 


100.0% 
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TABLE 


Family Size Homes Non-TV Homes Owning 
Homes TV 
22.0 18.2 62.0 
24.8 15.9 67.7 
more 23.9 21.8 59.8 


three owned TV, while nearly six families out 
ten owned sets the “over $5,000” group. 

Even today the upward income bias obtains. 
nationwide level, perhaps the most authoritative 
published description the television audience 
the study conducted Simmons As- 
sociates (48). Their findings are shown Table 
saturation was 57.4%). 

Average income homes was $4,940, non- 
homes $3,330. Note the slight tailing-off 
ownership the highest income group. This 
has been found several studies. TV’s strength 
seems greatest the middle and upper-middle 
economic groups. 

Family size. All studies agree that television 
penetrates first and most deeply into large families 
and families with children (10, 13, 18, 29, 39, 46, 
48, 50, New York study (10) showed 
33% ownership one- and two-person fami- 
lies, 61% ownership families four more. 
Among owners 55% had children under 13, 
among nonowners only 35%. 

Table shows the nationwide family-size dis- 
tributions (48). 

Again there drop-off ownership the final 


group, the very large families. This may as- 


sociated with lower incomes this group. the 
average, homes were found contain 3.60 
persons per family, non-TV homes 3.28. 


homes, 59.8% had children under years, non- 
homes 48.2%. 

Age. line with their greater numbers 
children, owners tend cluster the inter- 
mediate age-groups. There are fewer and 
“old” household 
Nationally, 53.3% the housewives are be- 


tween and 44; only 41.3% the non-TV 
The great- 


among nonowners. 


housewives are this age range (48). 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTIONS EDUCATION 


Non-TV 


Per Cent 


Education Homes Homes Owning 
Grade school less 24.0 38.6 46.4 
Some high school 24.9 22.8 60.3 
Completed high school 34.4 23.6 67.0 
Some college more 16.7 15.0 60.9 
100.0% |(U.S. Av. 57.4) 


est variation age lies the much smaller per- 
centage owners the “55 and over” group, 
resulting fractionally lower mean age among 
owners. 

Education. The educational pattern similar 
that income (10, 28, 41, 48). Table shows 
penetration least among those with grade 
school education, greatest among those who have 
completed high school, and falling off slightly among 
the college-educated household heads (48). 

Nearly six out ten adult TV-owners are 
the high-school educational level 
pleted”), fact which may useful planning 
educational approaches via this medium. However, 
also true that six out ten college-educated 
people can reached the medium. 

Fine (18) reports that when income held con- 
stant, low-education people appear own many 
sets more sets than the high-education people. 
Cross tabulation the Simmons data does not sup- 
port this finding. each income level, pene- 
tration higher the upper education groups. 
The differences income, however, are much more 
pronounced than those education. 

Other demographic characteristics. keeping 
with income findings, ownership greater 
among the higher occupational groups (18, 28, 29, 
41, 48, 50, 51, 53). Ownership such items 
telephones, automobiles, and refrigerators, well 
home-ownership, also higher homes 
(10, 48, 50, 51). 

Personal and social characteristics. Too little 
has been done the way following some 
the interesting hypotheses which could generated 
concerning the personality variables associated with 
the desire purchase set. Are early set buy- 
are set owners ori- 


ers social 


ipon new things, new ideas”; 
ented toward “active” “passive” participation; 
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what the motivation Many 
have investigated the more easily measured dimen- 
sions age, income, education, and kindred “objec- 
tive” factors, but few have essayed comparisons 
the more subtle and dynamic variables. 

Fragmentary but perhaps suggestive indications 
can found some the existing data. The 
Simmons tabulations (48) showed that more 
than non-TV homes contained “new” products such 
air conditioning, electric broilers, record piayers, 
food mixers. More than non-TV housewives 
were interested diet, nutrition, and health; fash- 
ion and clothes; make-up and personal appearance; 
home decorating; parties; news and current events. 
Fewer were interested gardening and sewing. 
More had recently traveled airplane. More had 
undertaken projects around the 
house. 

Swanson and Jones (52) found that owners 
31) knew less about current affairs. Graham 
(20) suggests that they have penchant for pas- 
sive, spectator recreation (heavy radio listening and 
movie going, light reading) and show less participa- 
tion community organization. Lawton (25), 
however, observed that before becoming set owners 
they attended more organizational meetings per 
week, and after buying sets continued attend 
more meetings, than nonowners. 

Characteristics specialized audiences. 
dition the considerable work the generalized 
audience owners whole, there have been 
occasional investigations the characteristics 
such specialized audiences “daytime view- 
ers” (48), “summertime (11), and “late- 
night viewers” (31). Such specialized audi- 
ences tend display the fundamental characteris- 
tics owners large, modified here and there 
factors associated with the specific viewing be- 
havior question (e.g., high incidence married 
women among daytime viewers, cigarette smok- 
ers among late-night viewers 


ad- 


OWNERS’ USAGE AND OPINION 


Amounts viewing. All studies report that 
owners spend considerable amounts time watch- 
ing their sets (3, 10, 11, 13, 15, 18, 51, 53, 54). 
Upwards two and three hours per day per per- 
son commonly reported; the figure higher for 
women than for men, and higher week ends 
than weekdays. Persons low income, educa- 
tion, and occupational status spend more time view- 
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ing than those higher socioeconomic status 
(10, 15, 18, 25, 53). 

Though viewing subject seasonal fluctua- 
tions (higher winter, lower summer) twice 
many set owners, even summer evening, will 
found watching engaging any other 
leisure activity (11). Nielsen’s mechanical record- 
ing set usage shows average usage per day 
hours and minutes during the months end- 
ing April, 1955, over the previous 12-month 
period. 

interesting phenomenon television has been 
the fact that its influence extends considerably be- 
yond the walls the set-owning home. 
areas most those who not own sets have never- 
theless been exposed television, and often 
found that better than half the nonowners view 
with some regularity (3, 10, 13, 18, 28, 48). 

Opinions TV. keeping with the great daily 
usage the set, owners’ opinions television tend 
highly favorable (8, 10, 18, 28, 51, 53). 
Likewise, relatively few complaints unfavorable 
opinions the advertising and commercials 
are registered the public large (8, 10, 16, 
32, 55). 

Both usage and opinion tend highest 
lower-income and large families, lowest high- 
income, high-education families (8, 10, 18, 28, 53). 
Due probably economic factors, upper groups 
own more, but probably for the same reason 
lower groups like and use more—perhaps because, 
Sweetser (53) suggests, television’s value great- 
est for those “whose access alternative activities 
most limited.” 

Even those who not own sets often tend 
have favorable opinion (10). The same 
split opinion noted among owners also evident 
among nonowners: lower-income families can’t af- 
ford but want it, while high-SES families can 
afford but disapprove (28). 


TELEVISION 


Most the “effects” studies date (especially 
the area TV’s effects children) suffer dis- 
tinct methodological limitations, such small num- 
bers cases, reliance upon opinion retrospective 
questions the basis for determining changes, and 
the failure match otherwise equate for known 
differences drawing comparisons between 
owners and nonowners. Very few have employed 
the preferable “panel” technique surveying the 


same respondents before and after their acquisition 
set (e.g., 13, 15). 

However, most the studies, despite their dif- 
ferences date, sample, locale, and method, evince 
considerable agreement—together with certain 
areas controversy—as the principal “effects” 
television American life. Early anxieties over 
incipient eyestrain, headache, and slouching pos- 
ture seem have gone the way primitive filters 
and The following areas, however, 
seem more enduring interest. 


Effects Other Communications Media 


All studies agree that radio listening suffers the 
most the face television, and that nighttime 
radio more severely affected than daytime radio 
(3, 10, 13, 15, 18, 25, 29, 41, 52, 53). This 
reasonable, view the parallel functions the 
two broadcast media. However, interesting 
note that the function radio seems under- 
going change—a shift pattern from the family 
the individual the listening unit. This 
reflected, homes, the growing number 
multiple radio-set homes, the increasing sales 
portable and personal radios, and the fact that the 
majority radio sets are now located rooms 
other than the living room (15, 39). 

generally agreed that the over-all amount 
reading reduced result television (3, 
10, 13, 15, 18, 25, 29, 34, 41, 47, 51, 53). The 
most serious decline seems the reading 
magazines, with book reading perhaps next most 
affected, and newspaper reading least affected. 

Careful “before and after TV” figures the 
mass media were obtained NBC’s Ft. Wayne 
study, which probability sample 7,500 Ft. 


TABLE 


Magazines 
Newspapers —18 
Radio 122 —57 
Television 12* 173 
Total Time 190 267 +41 
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Wayne homes were interviewed before, and again 
six months after, the city acquired station 
(13). 2,500 homes data were obtained ex- 
posure “yesterday” the principal mass media. 
Table shows times spent with each medium and 
changes among those who bought sets between 
the two surveys. 

The “after TV” figures are almost identical with 
those the owners, who had owned 
sets even before the city gots its own station. Fig- 
ures for those not exposed television remained 
virtually constant the two surveys. 


Effects Other Entertainment Industries 


Both sports and motion pictures have felt TV’s 
impact seriously. Virtually all studies agree that 
movie attendance declines considerably homes 
(2, 15, 29, 34, 41, 46, 53). Hollywood for 
time experienced painful diminution both reve- 
nue and morale. Both have revived somewhat re- 
cently, through the twin expedients “bigger and 
movies (with various 
niques) and the production film programs for 
itself. 

The area TV’s effect sports has been one 
hot controversy. Certain sports (e.g., wrestling) 
appear have made their peace with and may 
even have benefited from it. Major and minor 
league baseball, and collegiate football, however, 
have experienced grave concern over TV’s inimical 
effects their gate receipts. 

Most studies indicate decreased attendance 
sports events owners (8, 41, 45, 51, 53), 
though there some possibility that active par- 
ticipation sports may not suffer (18, 41). Some 
studies (23, 24) have undertaken show that the 
admitted declines box-office grosses are more 
associated with general economic changes, team 
performance, and the like than with the televising 
games—that TV, fact, creating new fans 
will aid these sports the long run. Promoters, 
however, seem inclined remain somewhat skep- 
tical over possible long-run benefits the face 
short-run losses. 


Effects Family and Social Activities 


least until saturation increases the point 
where all one’s friends have sets, the common ex- 
perience that when the set the 
home, the visitors. Considerable viewing 


the part nonowners consistent phenomenon 
television. the early days much this took 
place bars and public places, but friends and 
neighbors got sets, the “guest-viewing” shifted 
their homes. 

the family reports the acquisition new 
acquaintances, renewed friendliness the part 
old acquaintances, and general increase eve- 
nings home and decline evenings away from 
home (8, 25, 29, 41, 51, 53). Out-of-home at- 
tendance commercial entertainments, however, 
seems affected more than noncommercial ac- 
tivities such parties, organizational meetings, and 
church attendance. Within the home, the routine 
meals and bedtime often disturbed, and hob- 
bies may somewhat neglected, but new interests 
may aroused well (25, 41, 51, 53). 

Just brings visitors in, does television 
draw the family back the home. Observers have 
remarked, however, that the increased family unity 
credited with increasing the family’s fund com- 
mon experience and shared interests, and blamed 
for decreasing its conversation 


interaction (18, 28, 29, 41, 51). 


Effects Children 


The area television’s effects children has 
been one sharp concern and controversy. There 
has been much editorializing the harmful in- 
fluence programs crime and violence, the 
stultifying effect sitting long hours passively be- 
fore the set, the disruptive influence meals, 
family schedules, and home study. Contrariwise, 
has been argued that the medium “window 
the giving imaginations unprece- 
dented outreach; that reversing the centrifugal 
influences recent decades and making the home 
again the center family life; and that pro- 
grams, like fairy tales comics, are themselves 
neither “good” nor the child’s response be- 
ing determined more his personality, family, 
and group experience than the content the 
program. 

The abundance controversy accompanied 
corresponding abundance investigation. 
Much it, however, especially the educational 
literature, offers chiefly accounts time spent view- 
ing and catalogues favorite programs. the 
National Council Churches concludes (37), most 
studies inconclusive except one point: they 
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show that lot children are watching lot 
television.” 

Viewing and school achievement. Typical view- 
ing times are the order hours per 
week, and the point often made that children 
may spend much time watching attending 
school. There is, however, clear evidence that 
normal viewing causes impairment school 
work. 

One the most careful studies this problem 
was conducted Xavier University (60). Using 
about 1,000 pupils, the achievement matched 
and non-TV children was compared stand- 
ard school tests. one sample non-TV children, 
and the other sample, children were slightly 
superior. Neither difference was statistically sig- 
nificant. slight but not significant difference was 
found favor children whose parents controlled 
their viewing. Parental control and shorter 
viewing hours tended found more among chil- 
dren with higher IQ’s. 

Greenstein (21), comparing school grades chil- 
dren before and after they had sets, found 
effect grades. each six semesters 
studied, the group had slightly higher grades 
than the non-TV group. subjects covered, 
children’s grades were higher 10, lower 
one (penmanship). examination, 
heavy viewers seemed have lower grades 
than light viewers; closer analysis, however, showed 
that these differences had been present even before 
TV. 

Witty (59) found “very little relationship be- 
tween standard educational test results and amount 
televiewing.” Excessive viewing, however, seemed 
associated with somewhat lower academic at- 
tainment. Lewis (27) found lower intelligence test 
scores among heavy viewers. 

Many studies have canvassed the opinions 
parents, teachers, and the students themselves (e.g., 
17, 28, 40, 51, 58). general, teachers are 
more likely than either parents students dis- 
approve television feel that has affected 
schoolwork. majority both parents and chil- 
dren usually claim that there has been change 
interference with schoolwork; most studies 
relatively few report detrimental effects, and 
many more claim actual benefits from TV. 

Leisure activities. general, children rank tele- 
vision first preference over other media such 
books, comics, radio, and motion pictures (4, 30, 
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43). Its effects their usage other communica- 
tions media appear rather similar the effects 
their parents (21, 28, 41). Radio listening drops 
severely and reading appears decline. Movie 
attendance declines among children general, 
but may show resurgence among teenagers, asso- 
ciated with their growing interest social ac- 
tivities. 

Again chiefly the basis opinion and retro- 
spective questioning, most parents and children ap- 
pear believe that TV’s adverse effects chil- 
dren’s other leisure activities have not been severe. 
Fager and Smith (17) conclude that among parents 
elementary school children large majority 
felt that television had not lessened children’s in- 
terest dancing, music lessons, scouting, dramatics, 
and similar organized Battin (4) found 
only the students reporting decreased inter- 
est hobbies, extracurricular school activi- 
ties. Riley, Cantwell, and Ruttiger (41) observed 
decrease teen-agers’ attendance sports but 
decrease participation. Some studies (1, 
43,51) report that has actually stimulated new 
interests and increased attentiveness things other 
than TV. 

Behavior home. Most studies, would 
expected, report some effect children’s 
meals and bedtimes. Interesting, however, are the 
comments (17, 28, 51) that may sometimes 
helpful the eating situation (children not “eat 
too fast,” are not “fussy” when eating before 
the set), and that most parents report in- 
crease tiredness and often “considered their chil- 
dren more relaxed result watching 
television” (17). 

Maccoby (28) and Fine (18) make the point 
that brings the family closer together and in- 
creases the contact between parent and child, but 
that the family’s social life assumes “parallel” rather 
than truly “interactive” lines. Mothers, perhaps, 
more than psychologists, value TV’s function 
and feel that actually makes 
easier take care the children home (28). 

From psychiatric standpoint, Solomon (49) sees 
the focal point, rather than the origin, 
psychological problems involving it; becomes 
the current battleground for traditional conflicts. 
analogous vein, Riley and Riley (42) suggest 
that children who are well integrated into their 
peer groups are less attracted programs crime 
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and violence and are more likely use them 
basis for games rather than fantasies. 

Variations age and length ownership. Some 
studies have made breakdowns age child and 
length TV-set ownership. The results, both 
counts, are conflicting. age child, some re- 
port that the viewing similar all 
age levels (28), others that younger children 
more viewing (26, 41), still others that older chil- 
dren more viewing and show greater effect 
their other leisure activities (4, 15, 53). 
Whether children’s viewing decreases with longer 
ownership the set likewise moot point. 
Some present evidence that does (4, 27, 51); 
others find little support for such tendency (18, 
21, 28, 53). 

There less disagreement the point that chil- 
dren from lower socioeconomic levels more view- 
ing than children from families higher status 
(18, 28). This quite keeping with the be- 
havior their parents. 

Parents’ attitudes toward TV. spite the 
controversy, all studies agree that the majority 
parents think good thing for their children 
(15, 17, 18, 28, 32, 37, 51, 53, 58, 59). Children, 
fact, are often cited the major reason for pur- 
chase the set. Maccoby concludes that “al- 
though many educators and social scientists are 
concerned over the long-range effects television 
children, the large majority parents are not 
concerned” (28, 437). 

Nineteen out twenty parents would buy set 
again faced with this choice (18, 28, 53). 
found consistently that when asked describe the 
pro’s and con’s TV, many more cite advantages 
than disadvantages (17, 18, 37, 51,53). The prin- 
cipal disadvantage “horror and the 
principal advantage cited TV’s “educational 
value.” 

with attitudes toward the medium general, 
lower socioeconomic groups tend more en- 
thusiastic, and higher groups more critical, their 
evaluation for children (28, 37, 53). 


Who Most Affected TV? 


The interesting question what groups the 
population are most affected seems 
receiving fairly clear answer, suggested 
earlier sections. Sweetser (53) observes that simi- 
larities reaction are more pronounced than 
differences. But where differences exist, persons 
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lower income, education, and socioeconomic status 
seem experience the greatest effect television 
their leisure and family activities, while the 
higher groups are both more critical and more 
resistant (8, 15, 18, 25, 51, 53). These 
differences could perhaps associated with more 
restricted access alternatives the part the 
lower that is, both the 
economic and the cultural sense. 


Changes with Length Ownership 


Beginning with the first studies TV’s impact 
society (8, 15, 41), the important question has 
frequently arisen whether the several 
television will persist with time. After longer 
periods ownership, will set owners become habitu- 
ated the new medium and reduce their viewing 
reverse the changes initially observed their 
other activities? 

would easy believe that after set has 
been the home considerable time the amount 
viewing family members should decline. The 
bulk the evidence, however, against this view. 
Comparisons the amount viewing long- 
term owners and recent owners show nearly much 
more viewing the “old owners” the 
“new” (8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 25, 28, 53). This re- 
mains true even when income level held con- 
stant (10). 

The shortcoming such comparisons, course, 
that the “old owners,” being the first buy sets, 
may basically more interested and may 
initially have done even more viewing than they 
the “new” owners now do. The proper solution 
follow the same people over period time. 
Videotown provides these data (15). Table 
shown the pattern four-year history the 
same families. The figures represent the average 
all members the family. 


TABLE 


Weekday Evening Viewing 


Per Cent Viewing Total Weekly 


Years Average Evening per Person 
1951 10.7 
1952 
1953 11.6 
1954 12.6 


— P ‘ 5 
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Both the number viewing during the average 
evening and the total viewing hours per person 
actually increase with longer set ownership. 

The same study also found that the most recent 
set buyers (being the least interested TV) 
the least viewing. The addition these “light 
viewers” the audience may eventually reduce the 
over-all viewing average the total audience. 
date, however, nationwide set usage seems 
have remained rather constant, according Niel- 
audimeters. This probably the result 
increasing opportunity and interest viewing due 
new stations, lengthened broadcast hours, and 
new programming developments. 

The question whether long-term ownership 

set reduces eliminates TV’s effects other 
activities has been controversial issue, with con- 
flicting evidence. Some studies find that other 
activities tend resumed (25, 51), others find 
old and new owners showing equal decreases 
activities (8, 13, 41, 45, 53). Again, the best 
evidence from Videotown. The latest study 
shows that, without decreasing the time spent 
TV, people are resuming their other leisure activi- 
ties: radio listening, movie attendance, magazine 
reading and newspaper reading have shown in- 
creases (while entertaining subsides, former 
“guest-viewers” acquire their own sets). What 
seems happening that people are rearrang- 
ing their living habits (manner listening the 
radio, time doing housework, reading, etc.) 
order include and other activities 
(15). Thus seem have here, least, one 
conflict which both sides are winning. the 
report concludes: 
The last years have been characterized continued en- 
trenchment television established habit and re- 
adjustment permit both the enjoyment and re- 
turn other important leisure time activities. Assuming 
that color sets [will not become common soon] there will 
probably some further juggling time, resulting 
added increases other recreational pastimes. There 
doubt, however, the continued predominance tele- 
vision viewing (15, 7). 

the report suggests, with the eventual coming 
color television, history may well repeat itself 
and the phenomena TV’s early impact may 
reinstated, though smaller scale. 


Political Impact 


Television provides medium which political 
figures and candidates can brought visibly and 


audibly into the living room the average citizen. 
Recognition this potential has stimulated con- 
siderable speculation television’s effects 
the American political scene. The volume ade- 
quate research this problem, however, has not 
kept pace with the volume speculation. 

One the more dramatic functions television 
the political area was illustrated the televising 
the Kefauver crime committee hearings, reac- 
tions which were studied Wiebe (57). Less 
dramatic but perhaps equal import are such ex- 
periments televising the legislative process that 
reported Harkey (22). Undoubtedly, however, 
the most impressive and wide-spread contribution 
television political affairs its reportage 
political conventions and campaigns. 

The presidential election 1952 was the first 
which the medium had achieved sufficient size 
consequence the national level. Both major 
parties recognized its importance and made ex- 
tensive use TV. Miami University carried out 
panel study investigating television’s effects upon 
Ohio voters this time (44). 

Six out ten members the panel judged tele- 
vision the source information most helpful 
them making their voting decisions, and three- 
fourths believed that had exerted influence 
the election. The study did not find, however, 
that television’s influence was decisive, for the elec- 
tion was “virtually decided” during the conventions. 
Stevenson was campaigning against “tremendous 
odds” and had only “maintain his 
standing” win, which greatly restricted the in- 
fluence television could exert. 

was judged that issues played less importance 
this campaign than personalities, and was 
the latter area that television contributed most 
effectively. Television was important projecting 
the “winning personality characteristics Eisen- 
hower.” Likewise “the decision use television, 
get the Democratic candidate better known 
short space time, paid off.” The marked gains 
appreciation Stevenson’s personality were 
rather conclusively linked with his television ap- 
pearances. These conclusions appear con- 
sistent with those other observers (5, 7). 

Quantitatively, least, television will con- 
siderably more important influence the 1956 cam- 
paigns than was possible 1952. the interven- 
ing four years the medium will have just about 
doubled size. Table indicates some relevant 
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TABLE 


TELEVISION AND PRESIDENTAL CONVENTIONS* 


1952 Estimated 1956 


areas 64% 93% 
Per cent homes with 
40% 76% 


No. homes viewing one 


both conventions 17,000,000 
Per cent homes view- 
ing one both conventions 38% 72% 


* Estimates by NBC Research and Planning Department. 


estimates television’s dimensions these two 
periods. 

1956, compared with 1952, areas with 
service will have expanded nearly one-half, 
putting more than 90% the population within 
reach set. The number homes will 
have doubled, and three out four homes will 
have their own sets. The majority these will 
probably tune one both the major party 
conventions, suggesting that these will seen 
about seven out ten homes. Note that 
these estimates not include viewing non- 
owners, which the Miami study showed con- 
siderable. Thus with 90% the population within 
reach set can expected that television 
will expose the vast majority the citizenry 
direct view the next presidential conventions. 


Impact the Economy 


Any review television’s impact society would 
lack perspective without least brief consideration 
television’s role the national economy. The 
economic implications television involve least 
three aspects: the television industry’s direct con- 
tribution the economy, the corollary effects 
other industries, and television’s contribution 
the distributive process. 

The direct contribution the television industry 
the national economy already appreciable and 
growing, evidenced annual consumer ex- 
penditures above the three billion dollar level for 
sets, service and power, and the fact that 1954 
more sets than cars were produced (6.5 mil- 
lion cars, trucks, and buses—7.3 million sets). 

Not quite apparent, perhaps—certainly more 
difficult trace—are the corollary effects tele- 


vision other industries. These would range from 
the direct stimulus industries supplying raw ma- 
terials and component parts such indirect effects 
increased sales new furniture, rugs, and drapes 
(not mention beverages and refreshments) 
guest-conscious homes. Not all TV’s indirect 
economic effects are positive, course; may 
affect adversely industries competing with 
vision for the consumer’s time and money. 

The economic implication broadest significance, 
however, may well lie television’s contribution 
the distributive process. The nation’s economy 
geared rising standard living and increas- 
ing productivity goods. the extent that tele- 
vision advertising medium may especially 
effective moving goods from producer con- 
sumer—as investigations date have suggested— 
television could help bring the economy’s efficiency 
distribution par with its efficiency 
production. 


Effectiveness Television Advertising 


Under the American system broadcasting the 
cost television supported advertising, and 
commercials are prominent dimension the 
broadcast stimulus. assessing the social impact 
TV, therefore, relevant area inquiry con- 
cerns the effectiveness these commercial 

Stewart (51) offers evidence that advertising 
had motivated specific purchases his sample. 
Sweetser (53) reports that eight out ten 
owners had bought certain goods result 
television advertising. Surveys retailers 
variety categories indicated that store managers, 
evaluating the relative effectiveness various 
media, believe television more effective than 
newspapers, radio, magazines (14). 

Comparison matched owners and non- 
owners, and matched program viewers and non- 


viewers, revealed higher incidence purchasing 


TV-advertised brands among those exposed the 
television stimuli (9, 11,35). Positive relationships 
were found between amount exposure and recall 
advertising, and between frequency exposure 
and incidence purchasing (9, 10). Analysis 
16-fold turnover tables from panel study re- 
vealed definite patterns relationship between 
changes exposure and changes behavior (12). 
Comparison the same individuals before and 
after their acquisition sets revealed significant 
changes measures awareness, knowledge, opin- 


IMPACT SOCIETY 


ion, and behavior with respect advertised prod- 
ucts, while control groups not exposed TV, and 
control products not advertised TV, showed 
little change (13). 

achieving more effective recall the use tele- 
vision have been digested from analysis audi- 
ence-reaction tests 2,000 commercials the 
Schwerin Research Corporation (36). Though the 
material tested was commercial content, the gen- 
eral principles arrived might well have applica- 
bility cultural and educational content well. 

Wiebe (56), noting the successful motivation 
behavior the commercial uses radio and tele- 
vision, addresses the question using these media 
“with comparable effectiveness molding behavior 
and habit patterns such areas citizenship and 
community participation.” Whether can sell 
social objectives well sells soap, finds, 
depends good part whether the sponsors 
such objectives provide also the social mechanisms 
facilitate the desired behavior, commercial 
sponsors have learned essential. the medium 
given the support suitable channels for im- 
plementing response, the social sponsor “can rea- 
sonably expect results comparable with those 
commercial sponsor.” 


SUMMARY 


reviewing the research impact 
society” this report sketches the size and char- 
acteristics the audience, its usage and atti- 
tudes toward television, and TV’s effects other 
communications media and entertainment indus- 
tries, family and social activities, children, and 
political affairs, together with its impact the 
economy both industry and advertising 
medium. 

own cars telephones. mid-1955, homes 
numbered million; the audience the average 
evening network program this spring was mil- 
lion persons. 

homes are characteristically relatively 
high income and occupational status, large family 
size, moderate educational attainment. 

The average set use nearly five hours 
per day; correspondingly, owners’ opinions tele- 
vision tend highly favorable. non- 
owners appreciable amounts viewing. 
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Radio listening declines seriously homes, 
especially the evening. Reading magazines 
and books more affected than 
reading. 


newspaper 


Other entertainment industries such sports 
and motion pictures appear have been adversely 
affected TV. 

Television keeps the family home and brings 
tendance commercial entertainments more af- 
fected than are noncommercial 
Within the home, meals, bedtimes, and hobbies may 
suffer interference. brings the family back to- 
gether and provides new sources common inter- 
est, but the increased family unity more 
sive” than “active.” 

Children spend considerable time watching 
TV, but there little evidence that has af- 
fected their scholastic attainment. Its effect 
their use other communications and entertain- 
ment media parallels the effect their parents. 
Meals and bedtimes suffer disarrangement, but in- 
terest other recreational and social activities does 
not appear have been seriously affected. The 
“passive” nature viewing and the content 
crime and violence programs have been 
concern observers. However, attitudes both 
parents and children toward are definitely 
favorable, and parents see many more advantages 
than disadvantages for their children. 

Comparing the reactions various social 
groups, the lower income and lower educational 
groups seem most responsive TV. Higher socio- 
economic groups are more likely own sets (prob- 
ably due financial reasons), but the 
leged groups spend more time viewing, hold more 
favorable opinions, and show greater effects 
their lives. 

There little evidence that liking for 
amount viewing decreases appreciably with longer 
ownership set. 


social activities. 


Some evidence suggests, how- 
ever, that after three four years families may 
rearrange the rest their lives provide both 
for resumption other leisure activities and 
continuation heavy viewing. The last fami- 
lies buy sets given area, being least inter- 
ested TV, less viewing than earlier buyers. 
10. the political area, television has brought 
conventions, campaigns, and hearings into the citi- 
zen’s living room. did not exercise 
decisive influence the 1952 elections, con- 
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tributed effectively projecting the personalities 
the candidates and making them better known 
short space time. Its possibilities for in- 
fluence will have increased 1956, for that 
year (compared with 1952) the medium will have 
doubled size. 

11. Television’s impact the national economy 
includes the direct economic contribution tele- 
vision major industry, its indirect effects— 
positive and negative—on related and competing 
industries, and its implications, especially 
effective advertising medium, for increased ef- 
ficiency the distributive process. 

12. These economic implications are supported 
studies which have demonstrated 
creases consumers’ awareness, knowledge, prefer- 
ence, and purchasing products advertised 


television. 

Many the studies reviewed here were done 
when was new and saturation low level. 
would instructive see them repeated now 
that television has been established for longer 
time. Among our younger children, for example, 
generation growing which has known tele- 
vision all its life; the adaptation this group 
television might sphere especial interest. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES EDUCATIONAL 
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BENJAMIN SHIMBERG 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


purpose this compilation sug- 

gest additional readings for teachers and 

others who are interested the subject 
educational TV. reviewing the available litera- 
ture, this reviewer has tried select only materials 
and sources information which thought read- 
ers the American Psychologist would find most 
helpful continuing their exploration this sub- 
ject. 


INFORMATION ABOUT CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
ETV 


For those who have only general interest 
ETV and want keep abreast developments 
this field, there are several free newsletters avail- 
able well two publications for which nominal 
subscription charged. 


ETV NEWS. National Citizens Committee for 

Educational Television, Ring Building, Washington, 

Published twice each month. Free. 
Complete coverage progress being made 
establishing ETV stations; also includes informa- 
tion about ETV programs, research studies, work- 
shops, etc. 


FACTSHEET FOR EDUCATIONAL JOUR- 
NALS. Joint Committee Educational Tele- 
vision, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., W., Washing- 
ton, Monthly. Free. 
Emphasizes trends, statistics, developments across 
the nation, bibliographies, workshops scheduled, 
personnel changes the field, etc. 
JCET also makes available BOX SCORE 
ETV, reporting specific progress establish- 
ing stations; ROUND THE NATION’S 
PRESS, consisting reprints clippings from 
newspapers all over the S.; and JCET RE- 
PORTS, reference service which includes in- 
formation about status applications for re- 
served channels before the FCC, operation 
ETV stations, engineering developments, and edu- 


cational programming. The material program- 
ming the REPORTS gives specimen program 
logs all ETV stations and descriptive materials 
about programs. 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION NEWSLETTER. 
Committee Television, American Council Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
Free. 
News briefs about wide range topics, includ- 
ing credit courses television, school programs, 
research developments, ETV meetings, legislative 
hearings and similar matters interest, espe- 
cially people the field education. 


NAEB NEWSLETTER. National Association 

Educational Broadcasters, Gregory Hall, Univer- 

sity Illinois, Urbana, 
Provides comprehensive coverage all matters 
pertaining noncommercial AM, FM, and 
broadcasting. Includes excerpts pertinent 
articles appearing newspapers, magazines, and 
trade publications, such Variety. Associate 
membership NAEB open individuals and 
organizations interested educational broadcast- 
ing. Nonmembers may subscribe the News- 
letter for $5.00 annually. 


AERT JOURNAL. Association for Education 

Radio-TV, 228 LaSalle St., Chicago Illinois. 
excellent little monthly which contains short 
articles topics interest for those who are 
engaged educational broadcasting who wish 
keep informed what being done this 
field. Experiences and viewpoints people ac- 
tually engaged radio and television work 
schools, colleges, and the community level are 
presented signed articles. Membership 
AERT $5.00 annually. Journal alone costs 
$4.00. 


Readers who are concerned with the problem 
clarifying and defining the role television edu- 
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cation, will find the following publications 
variety viewpoints and predictions this sub- 
ject. 


TELEVISION POLICY FOR EDUCATION. 
Carroll Newson (Ed.). American Council 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
C., 1952. 
Proceedings the Program Institute held 
under the auspices ACE Pennsylvania State 
College April 1952. Contains texts ten 
addresses that were delivered all aspects 
ETV, twelve working papers prepared experts 
the field, and summaries panel discussions 
concerning the significance for education. 


LINCOLN LODGE SEMINAR ETV. Burton 
Paulu (Ed.). National Association Educational 
Broadcasters, Gregory Hall, University 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, 1953. 
Proceedings NAEB seminar held University 
Wisconsin June 1953 “to clarify and ap- 
praise the contribution that educational television 
can make the service the American people.” 
Subject areas covered were: the role sta- 
tions, the nature and needs the audience, 
and resources from which ETV programs might 
developed meet these needs. 


TELEVISION AND THE 
versity Chicago Committee ETV. 1953. 
Copies the report available from Radio Office, 
University Chicago. Summary published 
April 1953 School Review (Reprints available from 
JCET). 

FACULTY COMMITTEE LOOKS 
Dartmouth Committee. Educ. Rec., October 
1954. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND MASS 
CATION. Robert Hudson, issue editor. Adult 
Education, March 1953. 
The entire issue devoted the use the 
mass media education with special emphasis 
television. 


CLEAR CHANNELS: TELEVISION AND THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. Max Wylie. Funk 
Wagnalls, New York, 1955. 
Although some the author’s opinions about 
education and about ETV will challenged, 
there question about Wylie’s faith the 
medium great educational force. 


TELEVISION OUR SCHOOLS. 
Dunham Ronald Lowdermilk. Office Educa- 
tion; Department Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, 1953. 


TELEVISION AND ITS EDUCATIONAL IM- 
PLICATIONS. Dallas Smythe. 
English Rev., January 1950. 


Thirty-two states have appointed commissions, 
committees, and study groups secure information 
and make recommendations regarding the use 
television for educational purposes. Many these 
committees have published their findings rather 
comprehensive reports. Copies these reports 
may often obtained writing the governor 
the state. 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


Lacking first-hand experience production, 
this reviewer asked number people the 
field nominate books which might helpful 
someone just getting started ETV. Below are 
few those that were mentioned. 


THE TELEVISION PROGRAM. Edward Stas- 

heff Rudy Bretz. New York: Wyn, 1951. 
Deals with writing, producing, and directing 
programs. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO AND 
VISION. William Levenson Edward Stasheff. 
New York: Rinehart, 1952. 


THIS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Wil- 
Cummings. 108 Hosmer, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1954. 
guide for educators and those doing public 
service programs. Useful information 
senting ETV programs both commercial and 
noncommercial stations. Contains special sec- 
tion telecourses. 


TECHNIQUES 
TION. Rudy New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 


THE FIRST NAEB PRODUCTION 
SHOP. Edward Stasheff (Ed.). National Associa- 
tion Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Illinois, 
1954. 
detailed account lectures, demonstrations, 
procedures and projects which took place the 
workshop under the leadership Rudy Bretz 
and Edward Stasheff. 
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TRAINING 
Spec. Dev. Cen., 
Port Washington, 


VISUAL PRINCIPLES FOR 

TELEVISION. Jackson. 

ONR. Rep. SDC 20-TV-2. 

New York, date (1951?). 
Summarizes principles relating the effective 
use training devices television developed 
from study more than 100 such devices. 
Principles cover organization, contrast, move- 
ment, surfaces, and size. 


HOW WRITE FOR TELEVISION. William 
Kaufman (Ed.). New York: Hastings House, 
1955. 
Ten successful script writers and editors from 
commercial television give specific advice how 
write for television. 


TOP SHOWS THE YEAR. Settel 

(Ed.). New York: Hastings House, 1955. 
Complete scripts twelve outstanding commer- 
cial shows are made available for detailed 
analysis and study. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
Chi- 


Frank Warren, Bureau Health Education. 

cago: Amer. Med. Ass., 1955. 
This illustrated handbook was designed ac- 
quaint physicians and medical educators with the 
fundamentals television, provide practical 
help producing medical programs, and make 
those who use more aware the people 
the receiving end the program. 


RESEARCH THE EFFECTIVENESS ETV 
EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


Most the research that has been done the 
field ETV has been published separate re- 
ports the sponsoring organization, and few 
these have yet appeared the scientific pro- 
fessional journals. result, many people now 
working the field television well psy- 
chologists planning research this area are 
often unaware the investigations that have al- 
ready been done. 

The National Association Educational Broad- 
casters has recently undertaken the task serving 
house ETV research and will make 
available summaries all pertinent research its 
members through FACT SHEET SERVICE. 
This new service has already provided number 
careful digests published and unpublished re- 
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ports the educational effectiveness ETV, audi- 
ence surveys, and investigations production prin- 
ciples. Professor Wilbur Schramm the University 
Illinois was responsible for preparing the research 
summaries that have been done thus far. 

The studies listed below include all those which 
have been summarized Professor Schramm 
well few which have not yet appeared the 


NAEB FACT SHEETS. 
TELEVISION ARMY TRAINING. 


Joseph 
Kanner, Richard Runyon, Otello Desid- 


erato. Washington, C.: The George Washing- 

ton University, Human Resources Research Office, 

1954. 
This carefully designed study set out determine 
whether could used provide basic train- 
ing certain military subjects. 12,000 
trainees, divided into matched groups, received 
instruction either the regular class- 
room lecture method teacher. 
Achievement tests were given immediately after 
instruction and again one month later. Many 
interesting facets the use training 
situations are explored and documented this 
well-controlled study. 


Some 


same 


EFFECTIVENESS TELEVISION 
TEACHING HOME NURSING. Benjamin Shim- 
berg and Ellen Aird. Nursing Research, 1955, 
28-41. 
This study attempted find out whether 
could used effectively teach Red Cross home 
nursing adults viewing the programs home, 
and how such instruction compared with conven- 
tional classroom teaching. Both written tests and 
performance tests were used evaluate the per- 
plus supervised practice, and regular lecture- 
demonstration methods the classroom. 


EVALUATION THE EFFECTIVENESS 
INSTRUCTION AND AUDIENCE 
TION PROGRAMMING EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION STATION. Richard 
Evans, Burr Roney, Walter McAdams. 
appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 277-279. 
Reports the effectiveness instruction 
teaching elementary psychology and elementary 
biology compared with regular classroom meth- 
ods and combinations these. Also gives re- 
sults telephone survey viewing habits and 
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program preferences random sample the 
KUHT-TV viewing audience. 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
INSTRUCTION TELEVISION, 
SION RECORDINGS, AND CONVENTIONAL 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURE. Robert Rock, 
James Duva, John Murray. Port Wash- 
ington, New York: Spec. Dev. Cen., USN, 
=XOS P-850-2. date (1950?). 
group Fordham psychologists compared TV, 
kinescopes, and live lectures methods pro- 
viding technical training 700 naval reservists 


TRAINING TELEVISION: STUDY 
Rock, James Duva, John Murray. Port 
Washington, New York: Spec. Dev. Cen., USN, 
NAVEXOS P-850-3. date (1950?). 
The same group Fordham psychologists tried 
find out whether could used effectively 
teach army reservists and whether they could 
remember what they had learned. More than 
3,000 officers and enlisted men viewed series 
eight programs dealing with organizational 
and command problems. 


QUARTERMASTER TRAINING COMMAND 
STUDY. 
Allen. Fort Lee, Va.: Quartermaster School, Quar- 
termaster Training Command, June 1954. 
With the cooperation KUHT-TV Houston, 
attempt was made find out whether in- 
struction low-cost production would 
effective with and acceptable Quartermaster 
corps, ROTC students conventional classroom 
teaching. 


EFFECTIVENESS TELEVISION 
TEACHING SEWING PRACTICES. Meredith 


Extension Service Circular No. 466, Dept. 

Agriculture, 1951. 
Interviews were conducted with random sample 
251 Washington, C., housewives who had 
shown interest weekly sewing program 
find out who listened and why, what extent 
viewers had found the programs helpful, and what 
proportion reported using the sewing techniques 
that had been demonstrated. 
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MAKE DRESS—TV! Ames, Iowa State 
College. Agricultural Extension Service, Iowa State 
College, 1953. 
follow-up was made sample women 
registered for dressmaking course ascer- 
tain how many had actually completed dress 
and which several supplementary training 
techniques had been most helpful. 


LEARNING FROM KINESCOPES AND FILMS. 
Jackson. Port Washington, New York: Spec. 
Dev. Cen., ONR, Tech. Rep. SDC 20-TV-1, 1952. 
Matched groups were shown kinescopes described 
films and films described kinescopes 
ascertain whether the prestige effect associated 


with kinescopes produced any 
learning. 
TELEVISION VERSUS CLASSROOM FOR 
LEARNING GENERAL 


ard Wellington Husband. Amer. 
1954, 


comparison psychology course taught 


Psychologist, 


studio audience, class group viewing kine- 
scopes, and class groups which received the 
same material 50-minute lecture. 


MASS MEDIA AND LEARNING—AN 
PERIMENT. D.C. Williams. No. 
Toronto, Canada: University Toronto, Au- 
gust 1954, 


MASS MEDIA AND RETENTION. Paul 

Ogilvie. Explorations No. Toronto, Canada: 

University Toronto, February 1955, 
The experiment reported these University 
Toronto investigators involved having the same 


instructor teach unfamiliar lesson four 
groups students. Radio, TV, lecture, and 
printed text were the methods compared. 


dents were given thirty minute test 
after the lesson and retested eight months later. 


TELEVISION THE CLASSROOM. 

Canada: Canadian 

March 1955. 
Results questionnaire study determine 
“whether and what extent, television could help 
the teacher her daily classroom 
sents detailed reactions teachers eight pro- 
grams designed for use grades through 


Toronto, 


Broadcasting Corporation, 
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REPORT TELEVISION. 
Lawrence Conrad George Kelly. New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey, 1954. (Mimeo) 
Summarizes research activities the Television 
Education project Montclair, including 
teacher, pupil, and committee evaluations 
series in-school telecasts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ETV 


There are least four rather comprehensive 
bibliographies available the field educational 
radio and television. They are listed below 
estimated order usefulness. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND EDUCATION. 

Prepared Eleanor Dolan. American Associa- 

tion University Women, 1634 Eye Street, W., 

Washington C., August 1954, pp., cents. 
This very well-organized, annotated bibliog- 
raphy which includes more than 200 selected titles 
arranged under categories with helpful evalua- 
tions and comments. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES ETV. 
Committee Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, C., October 1954, 
pp. Free. 
Includes books, periodical articles, reports, pam- 
phlets, references results surveys, and 
sources general information ETV. Annota- 
tions are sketchy. 


RADIO-TV BIBLIOGRAPHY. Prepared Ger- 
trude Broderick. Office Education; Department 
Health, Education, Welfare, Washington, 
C., 1952. For sale Superintendent Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Off., cents. 
This annotated and indexed bibliography covers 
books and articles the educational uses 
radio and television, radio production and writ- 
ing, nontechnical aspects TV, careers radio 


and TV, and other related areas. Excellent cov- 
erage the field 1952. Needs brought 
date for maximum usefulness. 


RADIO-TV BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Burton Paulu. National Association Educational 
Broadcasters, Gregory Hall, University 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, 1952. $1.00. 
Part deals with materials Radio, and Part 
with Television. The Table Contents lists 
major and minor categories used classi- 
fying publications. Includes virtually all books 
and articles the nontechnical aspects broad- 
casting published between January 1949 and 
June 1952. Not annotated. 


CONFERENCES 


THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
held annually April under the 
auspices Ohio State University Columbus, 
Ohio. The meetings are open anyone who 
interested the field educational broadcasting. 
Proceedings the three-day conference are pub- 
lished annually and contain great deal ma- 
terial the subject educational radio and 
which cannot found elsewhere. For informa- 
tion about the Institute, write Dr. Keith Tyler, 
Bureau Educational Research Ohio State 
University. The ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCA- 
TION holds its annual meeting 
conjunction with the INSTITUTE and presents 
stimulating one-day program its own. 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TIONAL BROADCASTERS holds annual meet- 
ing, primarily for those actually engaged educa- 
tional broadcasting and conducts regional work- 
shops. The DEPARTMENT AUDIO VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Washington, C., 
also devotes part its annual meeting discus- 
sions educational television. 


Comment 


Undergraduate Psychology Curriculum 


Acting upon recommendations the study group 
composed Wolfle, Cofer and set forth their 
report, “Improving Undergraduate Instruction Psy- 
chology,” Hollins College instituted new psychology 
curriculum the beginning the session. 
are now the second year the experiment and 
some comments from the purely experiential point 
view seem indicated. 

The curricular plan modified Hollins fol- 
lows. The basic course four-credit, one-semester 
course general psychology which meets three times 
week; the fourth credit earned extra reading and 
laboratory studies which can done outside class. 
Four second-level courses are open any student who 
has completed the introductory course. These are 
Thinking and Communication, Motivation, Perception, 
and Ability. course elementary statistics pre- 
requisite corequisite for Ability. The third level 
courses are Systems Psychology, Personality Theory, 
Advanced Child Study Laboratory, and Individual Test- 
ing. Most these require two second-level courses 
prerequisite. 

Many the advantages predicted the committee 
for such curriculum have been realized. The second- 
level courses have been particularly satisfying from the 
instructor’s point view fulfilling special need 
the small liberal arts college. 
such Hollins there strong interest child psy- 
chology and the second-level courses are taught from 


women’s college 


the developmental point view far possible. 
All are taught with laboratory and her laboratory 
work the student urged follow her own interests 
they fall within the particular field. Materials from 
child psychology are used all second-level courses 
and student may work with children for any her 
laboratory projects she wishes so. Or, de- 
sired, she may concern herself with the experimental 
investigation psychological problems from her ma- 
jor field study whether the humanities, fine 
arts, social sciences, natural sciences. 

The importance experimental scientific psy- 
chology emphasized all courses and the student’s 
laboratory projects give her first-hand experience de- 
signing and conducting investigations. Aside from 
few preliminary class experiments, all second-level labo- 
ratory work the individual project type, the stu- 
dent selecting her own problems for study. Students 
may work alone small committees depending 
the similarity their interests and the type experi- 
ment done. 

has been our experience organizing and planning 
these second-level courses that division into such areas 
makes possible interesting and varied offerings with 


minimum overlap. Materials from the fields child, 
abnormal, social, and personality are used whenever 
they serve illustrate the broader concepts. Also, the 
various theoretical aspects psychology provide stimu- 
lating materials for study the particular areas 
which they pertain. The third-level courses, with their 
prerequisites which provide the student with broad 
background, can taught satisfyingly advanced 
level. 

These comments have been offered for what they are 
worth the purely subjective evaluation such 
curriculum terms instructor satisfaction. 
found that college approximately 500 students, 
two departmental members can handle the whole cur- 
riculum, necessitating alternating courses and with 
each member teaching three courses semester. 
troductory psychology sophomore course Hol- 
lins; not general college requirement nor 
required for any other specific major accepted 
fulfilling any area requirement. Nevertheless, 
fourths the sophomore class are currently electing 
introductory psychology. 


three- 


did not experience slump the election the 
second-level courses the Cornell committee specu- 
lated might the case with the less “flashy” 
riculum. Last year about two-thirds the students 
completing introductory psychology elected one more 
second-level 


cur- 


courses. Perhaps course titles such 
Psychology Advertising, Salesmanship, Applied Psy- 
chology, Personality, and Abnormal Psychology may 
seem more provocative students, but they not ap- 
pear our catalogue. The major problem seemed 
educating both students and faculty the idea 
that student could learn child psychology courses 
not labeled. However, the State Department 
Education was quick recognize credit from any 
the second-level courses applicable their certifi- 
cation requirements the area child study. 

One major criterion the success the depart- 
mental reorganization cannot yet investigated. 
That the performance majoring students the 
Graduate Record Examination Psychology, as- 
sume this indication the adequacy prepa- 


ration for graduate school. only 


this point have 
the instructors’ convictions that very comprehensive 
training being offered, and will another year 
before products the new curriculum will ready for 
graduate school. 
statements broad effects the new program but 
would interesting learn the experiences 


too soon make any sweeping 


others who are trying similar changes—something 
the order progress report. 
ALICE VAN KREVELEN 
Hollins College 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 


APA Dues and Journals 1956 


action the Council Representatives 
September San Francisco, APA dues for 1956 
will $20.00, with $5.00 reduction for those who 
have been members for more than five years. 
Each member, the Bylaws prescribe, will receive 
the American Psychologist and Psychological Ab- 
stracts. member will also receive, Council 
action, his choice any one the APA 
journals, $4.00 credit toward the purchase 
either the two “large” two-volume journals. 

Also there have been changes subscription 
prices. Club dead. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has ruled that its continuation will disqualify 
APA for second-class mailing privileges. And prices 
for individual journals have increased somewhat. 

The 1956 dues bills, this moment members’ 
desks the mail from the Central Office, 
present the bare facts about the new arrangements. 
The following paragraphs present some background 
considerations that led the changes. 

the Spring 1955 the Board Directors 
faced some hard facts about our general financial 
picture. Though APA characterized basic 
financial healthiness, possessing solvency and good 
credit, our operations for the last two years have 
been carried such way that have not met 
all our financial obligations, especially those 
have made ourselves. The Board was convinced 
that must take steps now either reduce serv- 
ices our members increase income—or both. 

search for ways reduce expenses the 
Board examined the whole spectrum APA activi- 
ties for services and functions that might 


eliminated. 

looked the budgets for our boards and com- 
mittees see there was evidence useless ex- 
penditure there. true that the total expendi- 
ture for boards and committees has increased from 
$9,335 for eleven boards and committees 1949 
$24,949 for thirty-two boards and committees 
1954. Nobody, however, could find any uselessly 
spent money here, and since only per cent the 
total annual budget, $2.55 per member, goes into 
this area activity, really major savings seemed 


possible. 


The Board looked the sizable expenses the 
Central Office. 1954 each APA member paid 
out $3.83 salaries for nonpublication personnel. 
Are there savings effected here? Possibly, but 
two recent APA committees and outside expert 
office systems have all failed find any soft 
spots the operation. 

Occupying our headquarters building ex- 
pensive business, but the net cost using 
amounts only about 40¢ per member per year 
and seems worth it. might rent out more 
space and squeeze APA activities into smaller areas 
but would find both legally and administra- 
tively difficult take additional tenants. 

soon became clear the Board that the best 
hunting ground for economies and/or additional in- 
come was our publishing business. 1954 our 
publishing expenses amounted more than quar- 
ter million dollars. Offsetting these expenses 
there was income $57,518 from members who 
subscribe the journals, $79,906 
from outside subscribers, $19,751 from the sale 
back issues and single copies, and $13,707 from 
advertising, etc. total $59,592 the total 
Publications bill had made from members’ 
dues. This sum essentially the net cost, 
“stockholders,” producing and distributing the 
three journals. Actually, such way 
doing arithmetic gives members the benefit the 
“profits” from all sources the journals. any 
rate, reality that 1954, all the nonpublica- 
tions activities the Association—salaries, build- 
ing expenses, board and committee expenses, sup- 
plies and equipment, convention expenses, deprecia- 
tion and reserves, had financed from $149,646, 
the amount left after publication expenses were 
paid. The sum was not enough. The 1954 deficit 
was $29,385. paid almost all our current bills 
but had nothing left over for depreciation re- 
serve funds. The 1955 picture, because large 
number small economies, looks little better. 
But there will still definite deficit. For 1956, 
the Board felt must something about pub- 
lication finances. 

close look our whole publications venture 
makes apparent that will never get rich 
long clutter commercial reality with 
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strong missionary urge. really adhered 
standard business procedures could probably 
abolish dues and make our journals pay for all the 
operations APA. But want sell our jour- 
nals cheaply possible that they are read 
the greatest number people. may have 
leaned, the last decade so, little too far 
toward the missionary and little too far away 
from the commercial orientation. Our journals 
have become larger and larger and more and more 
expensive. But their prices have remained essen- 
tially unchanged. have been able survive 
spite this service orientation because the ef- 
ficiencies involved expanding circulations. 
ings have consistently been passed along sub- 


Sav- 


scribers—and authors too, for now charge 
authors essentially nothing for regular publication 
any APA journal. But expansion has slowed 
The number 
steadily but smaller percentage them subscribe 
journals. And may have saturated the 
library market. Back issue sales remain good 
level, bringing $19,751 1954, but income from 
back issues paid only per cent our total pub- 
lications bill 1954 compared with per cent 
1949. 
seem 


down. increases 


All all, increases subscription prices 
has been apparent for some 
time that have been selling journals non- 


necessary. 


member subscribers unrealistically low rates 
compared with prices charged other publishers. 
haven’t increased nonmember 
under postal regulations, for every $1.00 increase 
nonmembers have have 50¢ increase 
members. That 50¢ has been mighty deterrent, 
but financial pressures have been a’building. 

The Board recommended several actions. First 
there was approval Central Office scheme 
organize and conduct special summer project (a) 
assess the outside market for APA journals, and 
promote the sale publications. This 
project, conducted Thomas Andrews and Norma 
Wegner the University Maryland, nearing 
completion and may have beneficial influence 
future income from libraries and other nonmember 
subscribers. 

Next, the Board voted recommend Council 
that journal prices nonmember subscribers 
raised something near the going rate for psy- 
chological journals produced other publishers. 
This increase outside subscribers means also 
increase members, course. During the sum- 
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mer the Council Representatives approved this 
action. Assuming that subscribers 
scribing because increased prices, these changes 
should produce additional $30,000 $35,000 
income, most which will come from nonmembers. 
Psychological Abstracts for example, will non- 
members for $16.00, close per page per 
year, instead $8.00 less than per page per 
year. Members will continue receive 

Then the Board recommended Council that the 
Psychological Bulletin not sent free all mem- 
bers but returned voluntary subscription basis. 
During the summer the Council also approved this 
recommendation but few Representatives voiced 
sadness over removing the Bulletin from the “free” 
list. 
economy. 

The recommended Council that 
there 1956 Directory. 


But the action represented another sizable 

Board also 
Council was asked 
discuss this and act the San Francisco 
meeting. 

the end August, then, 1956 arrangements 
seemed pretty well settled. Dues would remain 
$12.50 and $17.50, receive the 
American Psychologist and Psychological Abstracts, 


members would 
the Bylaws require, would not receive the 
letin, probably would receive Directory, would 
not able subscribe Club the enormous 
discount previously force and would have pay 
little more for the individual journals they wished. 

the September meeting the Board Directors 
made the prediction that the new arrangements 
would not only balance the 1956 budget but would 
actually yield small surplus. The Board asked 
the Council take another look things, talk 
their constituents, and consider alternate 
arrangement whereby the dues would raised 
$2.50 with each member being given choice 
the Bulletin any other journal, the member 
price which $4.00 or, prefers, one-half the 
purchase price any journal sold members for 
$8.00 (Journal Experimental Psychology and 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, the 
two-volume journals). its second meeting, 
September the Council voted with apparent com- 
fort install this alternative arrangement. 

The new scheme appears please the members 
who want receive the Bulletin “free.” These 
members now can receive the Bulletin for their ad- 
ditional $2.50. Recent history seems have fixed 
things that the dues increase $2.50 saves each 
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them $1.50. Those members who were fretful 
about the forced receipt the Bulletin now are free 
not receive it, and have free choice among eight 
other journals. This freedom costs each one but 
$2.50 year. Any member who wants the Journal 
Experimental Psychology the Journal Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology can now receive either 
these very large publications for his dues plus 
$4.00. Every member, for his dollars 
year will receive journals worth, the nonmember 
market, $32.00. And the budget will probably bal- 
ance—though the largest crystal ball the city 
Washington cannot reveal for sure what all these 


changes will mean. 

The Council, after intricate and protracted dis- 
cussion, voted that there 1956 Directory and 
that the Board Directors work with the Central 
Office come with general Directory plan 
guaranteed yield the most suitable directory serv- 
ice the most members the least possible cost. 

There were dozens other actions San Fran- 
cisco that will, ways and extents probably 
never demonstrable, affect the lives psychologists 
and the future psychology. These actions will 
reported fully the Recording Secretary the 
November American Psychologist. 

One other action, having direct pocketbook im- 
plications for APA members, may well reported 
here since will probably save many members ten 
times much the foregoing changes will cost 
them. The Council Representatives approved 
essence plan that will make possible for APA 
members obtain health and accident insurance 
the very substantial savings inherent well-de- 
signed group plan. The APA Committee Health 
and Accident Insurance, having done remarkably 
competent job making tentative arrangements 
for such plan, was commended the Council 
and told carry its work fruition. The Com- 
mittee will soon heard from again. will report 
the November American Psychologist. 

The Central Office, immediately after the San 
Francisco meeting, began its effort produce and 
mail the 1956 dues bills. The earlier these are 
the mail the earlier some them will get back 
the mail and the earlier can barge into the 
enormously intricate chore sending sixty thou- 
sand more January and February journals all 
over the civilized world that each one has 
proper chance arriving the right place the 
right time. 


hope the dues bills are intelligible. And 
least mildly palatable. Any member who has ques- 
tions should free communicate with the Cen- 
tral Office. Any member who has objections should 
free communicate with his Representatives 
the Council. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GATHERING THE CLANS 


few more than 3,500 psychologists and friends 
registered for the Sixty-Third Annual Meeting 
San Francisco. few dozen few hundred 
more were around but failed register. 

total 1,011 psychologists read total 
436 papers and/or participated symposia. 
Twin highlights the meetings were Lowell Kelly’s 
Presidential Address “Consistency the Adult 
Personality” and Robert Oppenheimer’s address 
“Analogy Science.” The latter speech, pre- 
sented the afternoon APA Day, was heard 
more than 4,000 psychologists and San Franciscans 
who raised their own hair and probably that the 
speaker joining standing ovation for the 
distinguished physicist. President Kelly’s presen- 
tation will published the November American 
Psychologist. hoped that Oppenheimer’s ad- 
dress can also made available psychologists 
who were not able attend the meetings. 

Many people remarked the over-all quality 
the papers and the symposia. There clearly 
annual increase the number psychologists who 
can and perform good research and who can and 
skillfully present their results public. And 
Divisional Program Committees continue 
excellent, and thankless, job selecting from among 
submitted papers and proposals. ‘Though none can 
now know for sure, since the progress science 
not highly visible transit, there surely must have 
been San Francisco significant increment 
“corpus certitude.” 

Expressed satisfaction with the meetings gen- 
eral and with the new APA Day arrangements 
particular was great. Not all members were happy 
with APA Day but the vast majority contacted 
informal survey thought good idea and hoped 
will repeated, but without the accompanying 
earthquake. The Council Representatives voted 
that so. 

There was good deal inconvenience and frus- 
tration involved staging the meetings city 
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not ideally suited for group with our highly unique 
requirements. are the meetingest crowd 
people the history American conventions. 
schedule very large number simultaneous meet- 
ings and secure—without cost—the rooms 
stage them in, represents staggering job social 
engineering. The Convention Program Committee, 
with George Thompson Chairman, did fabu- 
lous job. The Local Arrangements Committee, 
with Brant Clark serving Convention Manager, 
did job perhaps even more fabulous. Central 
Office people helped some. 

Those who attended the meetings profited greatly 
from the quiet, inventive, and good humored efforts 
those who worked well with Brant Clark: 
William Berzman, Alice Breslow, Lillie Lewin 
Bowman, Robert Dreher, Thomas Harrell, 
Alan Johnson, John MacRae, Jay Rus- 
more, Theodore Sarbin, James Sawrey, Clare 
Thompson, and Paul Wendt. These people 
solved many problems, but perhaps more important 
—and more characteristic the way psychologists 
work—they made readily possible for many peo- 
ple solve their own problems. Hotel people, 
marvelling the number separate sessions 
stage and expressing mild commercial concern that 
spend little time facilities equipped for 
nonintellectual pursuits, still say have remark- 
ably well-organized conventions. 

One incident will illustrate the nature local 
arrangements problems and the quality solutions 
brought them. was necessary tell the 
caterer P.M. Saturday, exactly how many 
box suppers would required the Civic Audi- 
Sunday afternoon. The Convention 
Manager had predict exactly how many people 
would there. his prediction was too low, 
some psychologists would either without supper 
experience considerable inconvenience finding 
food area almost devoid restaurants. 
his prediction was high, APA would have pay 
$1.95 each for suppers not consumed. course, 
the safest way handle this was assume that 
everybody had followed the oft-repeated suggestion 
that they buy their tickets advance. Satur- 
day night, few more than 400 had bought tickets. 
some delicate operating, the caterer’s deadline 
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was moved A.M. Sunday. Vigorous 
efforts Sunday morning raised 495 the num- 
ber tickets sold. How many additional mem- 
bers will turn without tickets and still want 
fed? How much cater the members’ 
disinclination along with organizational ne- 
cessities? The decision was allow plenty for 
human fallibility and order 800 box lunches. 

total 786 
convenience 291 members was considerable nerv- 
ousness and $28.00. Brant Clark may still find 
way out paying the $28.00. 

The only serious frustration not overcome cir- 
cumvented Brant Clark and his people was pro- 
vided the “APA Housing was 
not all APA and not much housing bureau. 
Many members failed get their room reservations 
straightened out properly. 
gists’ efforts—ranging from gentle persuasion 


were sold. The price for the 


spite psycholo- 


offers technical assistance revising the whole 
social structure 
bureau would not work properly. 
eventually found places sleep which they then 


San Francisco—the housing 


But everyone 


proceeded use relatively little. 

After taking care the things that somehow 
ought said here, there some space left 
the present page. may permissible record 
one other San Francisco incident that seems illus- 
trative something. seemed character- 
istic those San Franciscans occupied with driving 
taxis, serving food, policing traffic, and similar es- 
sential occupations, the pilots the hotel elevators 
were friendly, informed, and pleasantly conversa- 
tional. One these, particularly gifted making 
each flight different spite its narrowly pre- 
scribed course, had this say equally friendly 
APA member: “Doctor, I’ve been trying for four 
days find out the difference between psycholo- 
gist and psychiatrist. I’ve asked lot you 
people about this and anyone ask starts talk- 
ing about it, but nobody ever finishes before has 
get off the elevator. have only eight floors. 
not, I’d like stop this thing between floors for 
while you have enough time answer 
question.” 

SANFORD 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Walter Dill Scott, president emeritus North- 
western University, died September the age 
86. 


Carl John Warden retired age from Co- 
lumbia University, where had served for 
years, June, 1955. wishes extend sincere 
thanks the one hundred and more colleagues and 
graduate students for the commemorative scroll and 
gift given him this occasion. 


Albert Hickey, Jr., formerly with the Engi- 
neering Psychology Branch the Office Naval 
Research, has joined the Electric Boat Division 
the General Dynamics Corporation Groton, Con- 
necticut, head the Human Factors Section 
the Research and Development Department. 


Edward Gavurin has recently become em- 
ployed the New York State Education Depart- 
ment rehabilitation counselor. 


Gamelin, until recently assistant professor 
and senior student personnel worker with the Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau the University Min- 
nesota, has assumed his new duties coordinator 
psychological services the public schools 
Austin, Minnesota. This the first position its 
kind Minnesota. 


The Queens College Educational Clinic has 
added the following clinical psychologists its 
staff: Esther Mullen, Helga Tanenbaum, and 
Carol Goldfarb, fellow. 


Louis Albright, Jr., has accepted position 
staff personnel officer with the Office Chief 
Finance, Department the Army, Washington, 
C., beginning September 12, 1955. formerly 
was employed the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, Alabama assistant personnel 


Julian Stanley leave from the University 
Wisconsin until the fall 1956. For the period 
October 1955, through August 31, 1956, will 
postdoctoral fellow statistics the Uni- 
versity Chicago. 


Seymour Schpoont has been appointed chief 
psychologist the Hillside, New Jersey School 
System. 


Victor Goertzel has accepted position field 
director for the Fountain House Foundation, Inc., 
New York City. will initiate research pro- 
gram designed determine whether supportive 
program reduces the rate return mental hos- 
pitals, and what extent. the past ten years 
has been with the Wayne County General Hos- 
pital and its Mental Health Clinic Detroit. 


Roland Cook has joined the staff Mel- 
drum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, assistant director market research. 
Previously the faculties Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege and Western Reserve University, will work 
special marketing problems with particular em- 
phasis the field motivational research. 


Benjamin Pasamanick, formerly associate pro- 
fessor, division mental hygiene, Johns Hopkins 
School Hygiene, has been appointed professor 
psychiatry The Ohio State University College 
Medicine, and director research the Columbus 
State Psychiatric Institute. 


David Spelt became partner charge 
the Milwaukee office Rohrer, Hibler Replogle 
September Vaughn, who opened the 
Milwaukee office 1952, has returned partner 
the New York office the firm. Rohrer, Hibler 
Replogle also announces the appointment An- 
thony Martin their staff effective September 
1955. will located the Chicago office 
the firm. 


Claude Buxton Yale University was re- 
cently appointed Governor Ribicoff serve for 
three-year term the Board Examiners 
Psychologists Connecticut. The other members 
the Board are Weston Bousfield, chairman, 
and Elmer Hagman, secretary. 


Cecil Gibb has returned Australia pro- 
fessor and chairman the newly established de- 
partment psychology Canberra University Col- 
lege. This the most recently organized Aus- 
tralian colleges. has been operating college 
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the Melbourne University but 1956 pro- 
posed end this arrangement, expanding the Col- 
lege and operating independently, perhaps 
association with the newly founded Australian Na- 
tional University. 


Lacy and Robert Meade have joined 
the psychology staff Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Dr. Lacy, formerly USPHS predoc- 
toral fellow the University Pennsylvania and 
the associate director guidance Hampden- 
Sydney College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor psychology and Mr. Meade, formerly 
with the psychology department the University 
Pennsylvania and experimental psychologist 
the Frankford Arsenal, has been appointed instruc- 
tor. Andrew Souerwine continues his duties 
charge the psychology program. 


Frank Wilkinson has joined the staff the 
psychology department Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. The staff now includes Mark Allen, chair- 
man, Robert Howell, Robert Peterson, Charles 
Taylor, Weldon Moffitt, Kenneth Hardy, and 
Eileen Viles. Burton Robinson has also been 
added the staff part-time basis, the re- 
mainder his time being assigned the psy- 
chiatric team the counseling service the 
university. 


Mahela Hays has been appointed director 
the university counseling service, newly established 
the Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
She has been engaged private practice consult- 
ing psychologist and college teaching San 
Diego, California. 


Robert McQueen, formerly the department 
educational psychology, University Texas, has 
been appointed assistant professor psychology 
the University Nevada. 


Harold Gerard, assistant professor psy- 
chology the University Buffalo, has been 
awarded Fulbright grant conduct 
research psychology the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 


DEPARTMENT MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Clinical Psychology 


Bernard Bernhardt has resigned from the 
staff Hospital, Buffalo, New York. 


Libby Blek has transferred from Hospital, 
Canandaigua, New York, the staff Hos- 
pital, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

William Colley has transferred from the 
position Chief Clinical Psychologist, Regional 
Office, Huntington, West Virginia, the position 
Chief, Psychology Training Unit, Hospital, 
Marion, Indiana. 

John Davis, former USPHS trainee Uni- 
versity Connecticut, has been appointed the 
staff Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

William Eichman, Jr., graduate the 
Psychology Training Program, University Iowa, 
has been appointed the staff Hospital, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

John Endacott, formerly the staff St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, C., has been 
appointed the staff Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, 

George Fairweather has transferred from 
the staff Hospital, Houston, Texas, the 
staff Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland. 

Warren Garlington, recently staff member 
Great Falls, Montana, Clinic and formerly staff 
member Hospital, Sheridan, Wyoming, has 
been appointed the staff Hospital, Ameri- 
can Lake, Washington. 

Leon Goldberg has transferred from the staff 
Hospital, Brecksville, Ohio, the staff 
Hospital, Butler, Pennsylvania. 

Rosaline Goldman, formerly Lincoln State 
Hospital, Nebraska, has been appointed the staff 
Regional Office, Dallas, Texas. 

David Goodenough has transferred from the 
pital, Leech Farm Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Jack Griffiths has transferred from Hos- 
pital, Salisbury, North Carolina, Hospital, 
Ft. Lyon, Colorado. 

Earl Guyer, graduate the Psychology 
Training Program, Pennsylvania State University, 
has been appointed the staff Hospital, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Alfred Heilbrun, Jr., graduate the 
Psychology Training Program, University Wash- 
ington, has been appointed the staff Hos- 
pital, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ruport Hester has transferred from Hos- 
pital, Durham, North Carolina, the Psychiatric 
Evaluation Project, Hospital, Washington, 

Robert Jones, formerly the staff Uni- 
versity Illinois, has been appointed Chief Clini- 
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cal Psychologist, Regional Office, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Burdette Lundy, graduate the Psy- 
chology Training Program, University Chicago, 
has been appointed the staff Hospital, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Robert McFarland has transferred from the 
staff Hospital, Palo Alto, California, the 
position Chief Clinical Psychologist, Re- 
search Hospital, Chicago, 

Stanley Moldawsky has transferred from the 
position Chief Clinical Psychologist, Omaha, Ne- 
braska Mental Hygiene Clinic, the staff 
Hospital, East Orange, New Jersey. 

John Napoli, graduate the Psy- 
chology Training Program, Purdue University, has 
been appointed the staff Hospital, Marion, 
Indiana. 

Frank Pizzat has resigned from the staff 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, accept 
position with Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Karl Pottharst has resigned from Re- 
gional Office, Detroit, Michigan, accept position 
with the Psychological Service Center, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Nicholas Rose, graduate the Psy- 
chology Training Program, UCLA, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Center, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Harold Sampson has resigned from the Re- 
gional Office, San Francisco, California, accept 
research position the California State Depart- 
ment Mental Hygiene. 

Winfred Shelton, formerly the staff 
Naval Hospital, Millington, has been ap- 
pointed the position Chief Clinical Psycholo- 
gist, Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Ralph Simon has transferred from the position 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Hospital, Butler, 
Pennsylvania, the staff Hospital, Perry 
Point, Maryland. 

Boyd Sisson has resigned from the staff 
Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska, accept position 
Brigham Young University. 

Herbert Spohn, graduate the Psy- 
chology Training Program, Teachers College, has 
been appointed the staff Hospital, Mont- 
rose, New York. 

Earl Taulbee, formerly Assistant Chief Psy- 
chologist, Norfolk, Nebraska, State Hospital, has 
been appointed Chief Clinical Psychologist, 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Francis Vernallis, graduate the Psy- 
chology Training Program, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the staff Hos- 
pital, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Eric Weingarten has transferred from the staff 
Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, the staff 
Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland. 


The Division Vocational Rehabilitation 
the New York State Education Department, way 
implementing Public Law 565 which provides for 
the expansion and improvement training facili- 
ties for rehabilitation personnel, has recently estab- 
lished the position Coordinator Training. 
The primary function this position service 
those educational institutions which have curricula 
rehabilitation providing internship oppor- 
tunities their students and coordinating and 
supervising these programs. Sol Warren has 
been appointed supervisor chronic disease serv- 
ices head the new program. 


Behavioral Science, new quarterly journal, 
official publication the new Mental Health Re- 
search Institute the University Michigan, will 
begin appearing January, 1956. will contain 
articles general theories behavior and em- 
pirical research specifically oriented toward such 
theories. interdisciplinary approach prob- 
lems behavior will stressed. Although the 
scope the journal will include all aspects be- 
havior which can subsumed under broadly gen- 
eral interdisciplinary theory, the field applica- 
tion special emphasis will placed contribu- 
tions relating research mental health and dis- 
ease. The editorial board will include Franz Alex- 
ander (psychoanalysis), David Easton (political 
science), Ralph Gerard (neurophysiology), 
Donald Marquis (psychology), James Miller 
(psychology and psychiatry), Jacob Marschak (eco- 
nomics), Anatol Rapoport (mathematical biology), 
Ralph Tyler (education), and Raymond 
Waggoner (psychiatry). Subscriptions will 
$6.00 year. Manuscripts and subscriptions may 
sent care Dr. James Miller, Mental 
Health Research Institute, University Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Human Organization, journal devoted the 
study human relations and the official journal 
the Society for Applied Anthropology, has an- 
nounced the appointment two new associate edi- 
tors: Joseph Matarazzo will represent psy- 
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chology and George Saslow will represent psy- 
chiatry. The Society cross-disciplinary nature 
and accepts members individuals from all the 
behavioral sciences. Other associate editors ap- 
pointed are: David Hertz, for organization and 
administration; Solon Kimball, for community 
studies; Margaret Mead, for personality and cul- 
ture; Leonard Sayles, for industrial relations; Mor- 
ton Teicher, for social work; Charles Walker, 
for industrial technology. 


International, quarterly journal sociometry, 
group psychotherapy, and psychodrama pub- 
lished five languages, English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian and edited staff inter- 
national authorities headed Moreno, will 
begin March, 1956. The annual subscription 
$4.00, and the publisher Beacon House. 


Sociometry, the first journal inter-personal 
relations, founded Moreno 1937, and the 
first journal introduce sociometry, group psy- 
chotherapy, role playing, sociodrama, and psycho- 
drama into scientific literature, will the official 
journal the American Sociological Society, start- 
ing January, 1956. 


Documentary sound films and recordings 
psychotherapeutic interviews have recently 
been completed Carl Rogers and Reuben 
Segel. With facilities provided the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, two sequences inter- 
views were filmed and recorded. The first three in- 
terviews with young man with sexual and other 
problems were taken illustrate the beginning 
therapy. Seven interviews with young woman 
client deep the exploration and experiencing 
her feelings were taken throw light the proc- 
ess therapy. Two these interviews—the first 
with the young man, and one those with the 
woman client—have been completed two forms, 
sound film and record. The first titled “Psy- 
chotherapy Begins: The Case Mr. Lin,” and the 
second “Psychotherapy Process: The Case 
Miss Mun.” Both the sound films and the records 
are complete documentaries, presenting the whole 
each interview. Dr. Rogers the therapist 
both instances, and gives brief commentary the 
interview immediately after the client has left the 
room. unique feature which multiplies the re- 
search possibilities this material that num- 
ber research instruments were administered 
these clients which may used criterion meas- 


ures. Thus for the woman client there are avail- 
able these measures, given just before after this 
interview: Rorschach, TAT, Q-sorts self, self- 
ideal, the ideal therapeutic relationship, the 
relationship this interview, and Q-sort 
perience.” addition the therapist sorted for the 
ideal and actual therapeutic relationship. The com- 
bination complete record the interview, 
fully adequate sound and photography, and (c) 
extensive test data, makes this material useful both 
for training and research purposes. The films are 
available the professional public for purchase 
rental through the Psychological Cinema Register, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. The records may purchased 
from the Counseling Center the University 
Chicago, 5737 Drexel, Chicago, Illinois. The test 
data will also available those who have bona 
fide research purpose for its use. 


The Hawaii Psychological Association held 
its first association convention Honolulu 
June 13, 1955, under the direction President 
Edgar Vinacke. Psychologists from the various 
islands attended. The program included sym- 
posium motivation, series research papers, 
and dinner honor Madorah Smith. Herbert 
Weaver was inaugurated president, John Digman 
president-elect; Thayne Livesay will serve 
delegate the Conference State Psychological 
Associations and Phyllis Coff continues secretary- 
treasurer. The papers and report the conven- 
tion will published Volume Number 
“Proceedings the Hawaii Psychological Associa- 
tion.” 


work conference Psychology Cerebral 
Palsy will held November and 1955, 
the University California Medical Center and 
the Northern California Residence School for Cere- 
bral Palsied Children, San Francisco, California. 
The program sponsored the Cerebral Palsy 
Program, Department Pediatrics, University 
California School Medicine, and the California 
State Department Education, with the coopera- 
tion the California Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., and the United Cerebral Palsy 
Northern California, Inc. The objective the 
conference bring together psychologists and 
representatives allied professions order 
demonstrate and discuss the role psychological 
services the diagnostic evaluation, treatment, and 
education cerebral palsied children. Further de- 
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tails may obtained writing Dr. Elias Katz, 
Psychologist, Cerebral Palsy Program, University 
California School Medicine, San Francisco 22, 
California. 


The 12th Clinical Psychology Research Con- 
ference the San Francisco Bay Area Facili- 
ties, will held Thursday, November 17, 1955, 
the Morrison Auditorium, California Academy 
Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The program will begin at9 psy- 
chologists and members allied professions are 
invited attend. 


The psychology department Crownsville 
State Hospital will hold its Fourth Annual Work- 
shop November and For information, 
write Vernon Sparks, Chief Psychologist, 
Crownsville State Hospital, Crownsville, Maryland. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment Science has redefined the qualifications 
for AAAS Fellowship. the two principal classes 
members the Association, Fellows are those 
who have contributed the advancement science 
either the publication original research beyond 
the doctoral dissertation other significant man- 
ner, such advanced teaching and direction re- 
search noteworthy achievements such applied 
fields engineering and medicine. addition 
the obligations and privileges other members, 
AAAS Fellows are eligible serve officers, Board 
members, the Section Committees, and the 
AAAS Council. Nominations for AAAS Fellow- 
ship may made any three Fellows 
AAAS; administrative secretary (who pre- 
fers exercise this power rarely); (c) the Section 
for which there strong research qualification. 
The APA included among the societies with this 
qualification for its Fellows. suggested that 
APA Fellows who belong the AAAS check the 
address label the AAAS journal. “F” be- 
tween two dates, e.g., 32F35, indicates his fellow- 
ship status (and the second date, the year was 
attained). the “F” not there, the AAAS 
business office would appreciate note that 
effect, stating also the year which you became 
APA Fellow. AAAS also extends invitation 
all APA Fellows join the AAAS, with im- 
mediate Fellowship status. 


The Social Science Research Council has 
awarded research training fellowships Jarvis 


Bastian, Abraham Black, Carlfred Broderick, 
Eric Lenneberg, James MacQueen, Paul 
Mussen, and Maynard Shelly; first-year grad- 
uate study fellowships Clifford Block, Peter 
Field, Roger Masters, Elizabeth Reilly, 
Jane Reynolds, Laurance Ross, Marjorie 
Schaefer; undergraduate research stipends James 
Beck, Douglas Candland, Robert Cohler, Jr., 
Barbara Feldman, Harry Fowler, Jr., Alice Gold- 
smith, Warren Kaplan, Eugene Parsons, Caro- 
lyn Rice, Lenore Sawyer, Harry Scarr, Philip 
Stone, III, and Robert Terwilliger; grants-in-aid 
Walter Crockett and William Ittelson. 

The following types fellowships, grants, and 
other appointments for research study will 
offered 1956 the Social Science Research 
Council: 

Research Training Fellowships: predoctoral and 
postdoctoral, for “more advanced research training 
than that which provided the usual PhD pro- 
gram.” All PhD requirements except the thesis 
must met before tenure fellowship may begin, 
but application need not deferred until that point 
has been reached. Faculty Research Fellowships: 
providing half-time support for research for three- 
year terms. Open college and university social 
science teachers, normally not over years age. 
Grants-in-Aid Research: aid scholars estab- 
lished competence meeting direct expenses 
their own research projects. Not open candi- 
dates for degrees. Undergraduate Research Sti- 
pends: open only college juniors, for supervised 
research during the summer and the ensuing senior 
year. Some appointees will granted first-year 
graduate study fellowships for the next year. 

circular describing these programs available 
from the Washington Office the Council, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 


The Educational Testing Service offering for 
its ninth series research fellowships 
psychometrics leading the PhD degree Prince- 
ton University. Open men who are acceptable 
the Graduate School the University, the two fel- 
lowships each carry stipend $2,500 year and 
are normally renewable. The closing date for com- 
pleting applications January 12, 1956. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may obtained from 
Director Psychometric Fellowship Program, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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American Psychological Association: August 
tember 1956; Chicago, 


For information write to: 


Dr. Fillmore Sanford 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 


Illinois Psychological Association: October 1955; 
Chicago, 
For information write 
Dr. George Yacorzynski 
303 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, 


American Occupational Therapy Association: October 
22-28, 1955; San Francisco, California 
For information write to: 
Mrs. Frances Shuff 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
West 42nd Street 
New York 16, New York 


Gerontological Society: October 27-29, 1955; Balti- 
more, Maryland 


For information write to: 
Dr. Shock 


3altimore City Hospitals 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 


American Speech and Hearing Association: November 
17-18, 1955; Los Angeles, California 


For information write to: 


Dr. James Carroll 

Speech and Hearing Clinic 
University Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


American Anthropological Association: November 17- 
19, 1955; Boston, Massachusetts 


For information write to: 


Dr. William Godfrey, Jr. 
American Anthropological Association 
Logan Museum 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults: 
November 27-30, 1955; Chicago, Illinois 


For information write to: 


Miss Jane Shover 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
South Salle Street 

Chicago, 


American Vocational Association: December 1955; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


For information write to: 


Mr. Lowell Burkett 
American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washington 


Third Inter-American Congress Psychology: De- 
cember 16-21, 1955; Austin, Texas 
For information write to: 
Dr. Werner 
Bard Colleg 


Annandale-on-Hudson 
New York 


American Association for the Advancement Sci- 
ence: December 26-31, 1955; Atlanta, Georgia 


For information write to: 


Dr. Raymond Taylor 

American Association for the Advancement Science 
1025 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 

Washington 


American Statistical Association: December 27-30, 
1955; New York City 
For information write to: 
Mr. Samuel Weiss 


1108 Sixteenth Street N.W 
Washington, 


American Genetic Association: January 12, 1956; 


Washington, 

For information write to: 
Mrs. Barbara Lake 

1507 Street N.W. 


Washington 


American Group Psychotherapy Association: January 
13-14, 1956; New York City 
For information write to: 
Dr. Norman Locke 
American Group Psychotherapy Association 
228 East 19th Street 
New York New York 


Ontario Psychological Association: February 1956; 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
For information write to: 


Dr. Blackburn 
Department Psychology 
University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
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CAnnouncing 


THE FEARS 


MEN LIVE 


Selma Hirsh 


Based the monumental work, Studies 
Prejudice, this short and provocative book 
offers brilliant summary and interpreta- 
tion what science has learned prejudice 
America—and what can done about it. 
author has translated highly technical 
psychological material into the language 
our everyday life, and she has done 
with such lucidity that this material can 
now enter into the climate our common 
OVERSTREET 


the Foreword $2.75 


learned, eloquent, and often impassioned 
REVIEW 


THE DIRECTION 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Biological and Social Bases 


important book. The has col- 
lected materials that are find else- 
where and has addressed mself basic 
problems great concern all psycholo- 
gists and social 
MASLOW, Professor Psychology, 


Brandeis University $5.00 


your bookstore from 


HARPER BROTHERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY EMINENT 
BIOLOGISTS 


ANNE ROE, Ph.D. 


This Psychological Monograph 
reports data from the life histories 
and from three psychological tests 
twenty eminent research bi- 
ologists. The aim was de- 
termine whether there are any 
patterns their personalities 
life histories which differentiate 
these men from other scientists 


from the population large. 


Price, $1.50 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY and DEVELOPMENT 2nd 


LOUIS THORPE, University Southern California 


“WELL-WRITTEN, carefully documented with adequate reference materials, 
easily understood, comprehensive. Dr. Thorpe has done exceptionally fine 
job the revision putting basic concepts clear and succinct fashion. His 
illustrative material particularly VAN DALEN, University 
Pittsburgh. 191 ills., tables; 709 pp. 


IRWIN BERG, Northwestern University, with Contributors 


“AN EXCELLENT TEXTBOOK, planned give students overview the 
whole field clinical psychology. Its editors have emphasized general 
ciples rather than the mastery special CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY. ills., tables; 709 pp. 


PRINCIPLES EDUCATIONAL 2nd Ed. 


COMMINS, Catholic University America; 
BARRY FAGIN, University Florida 
COMPREHENSIVE and readily understandable treatment the basic 


theories and principles educational 
JOHNSTON, University New Mexico. ills., tables; 795 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES LEARNING 


LOUIS THORPE, University Southern California; 
ALLEN SCHMULLER, formerly Los Angeles State College 


“MOST FAVORABLY IMPRESSED the authors have handled the lan- 
guage learning theory extremely well. The best book the market today 


presenting eclectic view BATH, Jowa State Col- 
lege Arts. ills., tables; 480 pp. 


COUNSELING: THEORY and PRACTICE 


HAROLD PEPINSKY and PAULINE NICHOLS PEPINSKY 
both Ohio State University 


MUCH clarify the theoretical framework counseling, thus 
enabling the student identify himself with theories his 
ARMSTRONG, Lehigh University. 308 pp. 


THE HUMAN PERSON 


MAGDA ARNOLD, Loyola University, Chicago; 
GASSON, J., Spring Hill College, with Contributors 


congenial, and RIGGS, University 
Connecticut. work one the most significant books appear 
the RECKTENWALD, Villanova University. 

tables; 593 pp. 


PRINCIPLES INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN and PATRICIA CAIN SMITH— both Cornell University 


“WRITTEN CLEARLY and interestingly from the point view human 
aims and motivations and the basis the more recent investigations. The 
comments and evaluations the materials are authoritatively 
CHRISTIAN RUCKMICK, University Miami. 101 ills., tables; 534 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY East 26th Street, New York 
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NORMAN MUNN 


Bowdoin College 


The Evolution and Growth 


Human Behavior 


Michigan 


Psychology Industry 


SECOND 


SEIDMAN 


Vew Jersey Slate Teachers College, Montelair 
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TOTAL OUTSTANDING 


Published Houghton Mifflin Company 


New Edition 


THE HARVARD LIST BOOKS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Compiled and Annotated the Psychologists Harvard University 


new list 607 books, prepared members the Department Psychology, the Depart- 
ment Social Relations, and the School Education Harvard University. With 189 new 
titles, this revised edition includes the important and valuable books psychological topics 
through March 1954. 

From the reviews the first edition: 

list should useful undergraduates psychology, professional psychologists, and 
intelligent laymen who want know about authoritative books selected topics psy- 
chology. The total list also provides faithful picture the scope present-day 

Quarterly Review Biology. 


often sharp annotations give real help the selection Con- 
Paper Covers, $1.25 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Important 1955 


CASEBOOK COUNSELING 


ROBERT CALLIS, PAUL POLMANTIER, and EDWARD 
ROEBER. This new text bridges the gap between the learning theory 
and the actual practice counseling providing direct, intimate ap- 
proach the practice techniques. Five actual counseling cases are 


presented verbatim, supplemented critical comment the authors. 
member The Century Psychology pages, $5.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


oughly up-to-date, scientifically grounded, and lucidly written discussion 
the basic understandings about growth, development, learning, and guid- 
ance needed students who are preparing for teaching pages, 
$5.00. 


Karl Garrison, Ira Aaron, and Joseph Bledsoe. This Workbook 
follows the organization EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, but can 
used with any other standard textbook the field. 102 pages, $1.60. 


STUDIES MOTIVATION 


leaders the fields psychology, anthropology, sociology, and biology, 
covering the clinical, physiological, social, and experimental approaches 
motivation, are presented this book. Wherever possible, contributions 
from the major motivational theorists are included the original. mem- 
ber The Century Psychology Series. 552 pages, $6.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 


EDWARD BORDIN. Designed for graduate courses, this book 
discusses the many varieties counseling which deal with psychological 
problems and which make use psychological procedures. Current the- 
ories psychotherapy and counseling are analyzed, and new twists, shed- 
ding light the factors that influence effectiveness, are introduced. 
member The Century Psychology Series. pages, $5.00. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Publishers THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA NAMES 

West 32nd Street, New York 
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Have you read Volume 


HISTORY PSYCHOLOGY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY? 


not, read the following excerpts: 


rolltop desk was next Thorndike’s. What dynamo was! One day just before noon 
glanced the clock and remarked, must give lecture five minutes. would fifty per cent 
better spent this time preparation. But let’s compute another coefficient 
Van Dyke 


worked hard this book Experimental especially summers, wondering 
what Titchener would say presumption aiming goal which seemed need his own erudition. 
Then Titchener died 1927 and felt released must have John Stuart Mill when his dominating 
father died.—Epwin 


spite teaching twenty classes week found time build crude exposure apparatus, operated 
hand, with which some preliminary experimental work the evolution concepts; those 
experimental results ultimately found place doctoral 


the age ten, soon had entered decided more serious. Having 
seen partly albino sparrow public park, sent one-page article natural history journal 


are planning follow the 1,215 specially tested children for twenty years (and have every 
intention doing best last long enough see this through. Ninety quite young nowadays!). 
They differ from Terman’s follow-up group being random section Scotland, covering the whole 
range intelligence and hailing from every social level and every THOMSON 


Mr. Edison offered assistantship his laboratory. Immediately after being graduated 
with mechanical engineer’s degree, went work Mr. Edison’s laboratory East saw 
him daily and had very good chance observe his work habits.—L. 


would seem meet indicate the main sources from which think ideas have come. 
First all most the credit, credit, should all the students whose ideas have shamefully 
and consistently adopted and exploited throughout the years, and ended believing own. 


and Lewis Terman has said this book, read should be, not only every psy- 
chologist but everyone who plans one.” 


The book may purchased for $7.50 from 


CLARK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Worcester Massachusetts 
from your bookseller 
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